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Professor Herkomer 
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MISS HELEN VANDERBILT WACKERMANN 








ISS WACKERMANN is an American artist’s-model now in an English insane asylum. The strange case of this young girl has 


attracted much attention in both Great Britain and America. She posed for a painting by Hubert von Herkomer, R. A., entitled 
“ Seeing, I Saw Not: Hearing Not, I Heard,” which was exhibited at the Royal Academy. Miss Wackermann and her mother 
resided temporarily at the artist’s home, but before the painting was completed the mother returned to America. Shortly after- 
ward Professor Herkomer requested Miss Wackermann to leave his house, which she did under protest, alleging that the artist’s impu- 
His allegations -were assailed by numerous friends of Miss Wackermann, but Professor 


tations regarding her character were untrue. 
The young girl’s troubles brought on dementia, and finally violent insanity. 


Herkomer refused to retract what he had said. 
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How America Looks from Europe 


KE held an important position on a London 
newspaper, and yet he was saying.—and 
saving in all seriousness. in naive per- 
plexity: 

“Now I can claim, without conceit, 

that I am more intelligent than the aver- 

uge of my feflow-Englishmen. Otherwise [ shouldn't 

have my present position. I frankly admit, though, 

that I'm not equal to the average American. But 
why am I not’ Where is the difference?” 

What could one say to such meekness? It was 
fortunate that he went on: 

“You say that vou don't believe in this talk of 
English decadence, and you think we’re as good men 
as our fathers. Perhaps the trouble is that we’re just 
like our fathers.” 

Then. indeed, he hit the toe on the nail, and I 
agreed with him as politely as possible. The world 





The Joke seemed more Humorous still in 1898 


of the sons, however, is not the world of the fathers, 
and in nothing is the typical American so sharply 
contrasted with the rest of the world as in this fact, 
that while he loves and admires his progenitors quite 
as deeply, if not quite so solemnly, as the rest of 
the world, he has a suspicion that the tools and the 
metheds his father used are much more appropriate 
in the cabinet of relics than in the shop which com- 
petition is eternally threatening to undermine and 
absorb. 

Because his father thought thus and acted so is to 
the typical Englishman a most excellent reason for 
following suit. It is to the American a very strong 
reason for trying some other way. 

We see these things so much more clearly from a 
distance. To one living in America it would seem 
hopeless to find a national type, a national point of 
view, a national accent. To the European the word 
‘Yankee means American. To us it means the in- 
habitant of one very small corner of the nation, or, 
historically, one who avas against the “ Johnny Rebs.” 
if we try to find a strictly American face we are dis- 
tracted by the thought of how the Californian differs 
from the Michigander. the Bourbon from the Pie- 
belter, the Hoosier from the Wall Street man, the 
Bostonian from the Chicagoan, the Cracker from the 
Capitalist. We despair of ever getting, even by com- 
posite photography, anything like a national type. 

Yet let the American spend a few months in Eng- 
land, and he can tell an American as far as he can 
see him. I have a friend who swears that if he can 
see only the heel of a woman disappearing round a 
corner, he can tell if it is a compatriot’s or not. Per 
pede Americanum. 

My office window looks out on the British Museum, 
and with the spring and summer the Americans gath- 
er as birds to the North. Many of the women you 
can tell instantly by their sensible, trim, short skirts, 
and their alpine hats with one defiant feather aloft. 
But you can also pick them out, even when they are 
garbed @ la mode—at the theatre, at the sacred hour 
of tea, in the chaos of the shops. In the first place, 
they carry themselves almost universally well, as the 
English woman almost universally carries herself ill. 
Their corsets give graceful and elastic lines in place 
of the long, rigid, stove-pipe, waistless and hipless 
corsets common in England. Their hair is worn dif- 
ferently. They have style, independence with genial- 
ity, something distinguishing and distinguished. 

When the supposedly American woman speaks 
nloud even a detective can spot her. You can meet 
very shrill and nasal voices in English women, but 
they are not characteristic. I fear we shall have 
te admit what the foreigners say of our twang. It 
is so unnecessary, too. Our schools should be com- 
pelled to teach the young the first principles of com- 
mon speech, How many a shock have I had _ recent- 
lv. when purring proudly at the sight of an Améri- 
caine, beautiful in face, figure, and costume, to hear 
her snarl out a metallic jargon that is as near to 
proper human speech as an oboe is near to a flute, 
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But it is the American that sits at home and works, 
or skips acress the pond to snatch up some new trea- 
sure or industry that interests and alarms Europe. 

Five years ago, when on a visit here, it was almost 
impossible to find a line of news about America. To- 
day there seems to be little else, and one must read 
New York papers to find what is going on in London. 

Five years ago the American news consisted of an 
occasional line as to what the Secretary of State had 
said, or what latest blarney the ambassador had per- 
petrated after a hearty dinner. There might be a 
telegram to the effect that the English residents of 
Chicago had dined on the Queen’s birthday, and passed 
a vote of loyalty. And—oh, yes, the major accidents 
in America had liberal treatment. At that time, I 
remember, a cyclone toyed with St. Louis. The Lon- 
don papers were positively yellow with descriptions 
of this event, and printed column after column of cable- 
grams, whose space was worthy of a better cause. 

Americans laugh at the English fire department. 
In America it would be ludicrous, or worse. But they 
do not have fires here as we do. A great conflagration 
here is a luxury, not a daily necessity. A train wreck 
here with five casualties is a thing to write a letter 
to the Times about. A storm in which two men and 
a boy are killed by lightning provides that difficult 
spice known as conversation. To Britannia it seems 
almost as if Columbia were a sort of Penelope, who 
built great buildings by day and burned them down 
by night. Two American trains are not satisfied with 
a simple collision: they must telescope on an airy 
trestle, then tumble over into a gulch two hundred feet 
deep, and there burn slowly, so that each of the hun- 
dred passengers may be crushed, shattered, drowned, 
and burned to death all at once. Yankee lightning 
does not strike a farmer in the field; it goes for a 
group of oil-tanks, and starts a young Vesuvius. <A 
flood in America is not the discomfort of surcharged 
gutters emptying into a few cellars; it is the break- 
ing of a dam and the annihilation of half a dozen vil- 
lages. Recent typically American events are the Ho- 
boken dock fire, the Galveston disaster, the West Vir- 
vinia flood, and numerous railroad and steamboat 
melodramas. 

Then there are the lynchings!—and the causes of 
the lynchings! They make painful reading at this 
distance. 

Uglier still is the political dishonesty. England is 
not paradise by several degrees of longitude: and it 
is a rare shopkeeper who will trouble you with your 
error in distinguishing between a_ two-shilling piece 
and a half-crown, unless he is to be the loser by your 
oversight. That implement of extortion, the ima- 
inary, vet very real, guinea, still flourishes here, too. 
Onee also political dishonesty was general. But  to- 
day publie life in England is almost infinitely cleaner 
than with us, and it is a sadly common thing to hear 
an American groan to an Englishman, “ Yes, [I’m 
afraid that vou are an honester race than we are.” 

But American political rottenness is an old stench 
in European nostrils. And, after all, every nation 
lias its closets overflowing with skeletons. 

The last few vears have brought the Yankee out of 
his former determined isolation into the very centre 
of the concert of nations. Not so long ago he was 
drawing the sacred circle of the Monroe doctrine round 
Venezuela, and defying anv power to step over the 
dead-line on the heinous mission of land-grabbing and 
oppression. A little later his despised navy afforded a 
great surprise to forgetful foreigners to whom the 
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names of Paul Jones, Perry, MacDonough, and Farra- 
gut convey no meaning. 

As late as 1896 the late G. W. Steevens, in writing 
a book on the navies of the world—even though the 
object of the book was to magnify foreign power and 
scare further appropriations out of England—rested 
content with dismissing the United States navy in a 
few lines of this nature: as to the American navy, 
it will suffice to say that there is a proverb among 
English sailors to the effect that the United States 
has only one efficient ship, and there is a mutiny on 
board that. ; 

It was a beautiful joke—on the sailors who cher- 
ished such a delusion of the navy that had dealt their 
prestige the severest blow they ever had. The joke 
looked more humorous still in 1898. Only last Sunday 
the Paris Journal devoted two columns to the new 
American navy, ending up with a confession that “ it 
is already respectable; it will soon be redoubtable.” 

From Europe the United States looks to be as ardent 
a land-grabber as the rest—only a little more hypo- 
critical. The German, Dutch, and French comic papers 
nave revelled in fierce assaults on the Philippine pol- 
icy, and the English in South Africa have found in our 
severity and our long delay much balm for their own 
conscience and pride. 

The letting go of Cuba on any terms was a surprise 
to Europe. from which it has not yet recovered 
breath. 

That field-day of diplomacy, the Chinese war, saw 
a new entry. And the new-comer forged at once to the 
front and kept the lead. The frank and open methods 
of the new American diplomacy have been as discon- 
certing as the desperate and secret methods of the 
American athletes. In field and track athletics the 
Americans have had no serious competition in Europe 
of recent vears. Their jockeys have revolutionized 
English racing; their marksmen have taken practi- 
cally everything. In the lawn-tennis tournament and 
at the Henley regatta the Americans were admittedly 
superior to every rivalry except that of the very cham- 
pions. 

The principal distinction gained by America has 
been, of course, in the mushroom growth of its trade. 
In a recent number of HARPER’s WEEKLY the writer 
discussed the American invasion. Every day shows 
some new phase of it. England seems to have yielded 
in calm despair of any rivalry. In the English papers 
one reads headings such as, * U. 8S. 1, J. B. 2,” o1 
* London, U. S. A.” On the Continent there is much 
vaporing of a tremendous trade coalition against us. 
In England there seems to be no sense of jealousy or 
envy. As truly as such a thing can ever be said, it 
can be said that England greatly admires, and is great- 
ly fond of, America. 

This is the day and the hour when the Yankee 
looms largest among the peoples of the earth. There 
is a twilight to every day, but meanwhile we have 
the merning to ourselves. It is not yet even noon. 
A few of those who stray across the ocean and linger 
here fall prey to the pleasures of the lotos and the 
twilight. and think without regret of the stress and 
strenuousness they have left. But even they feel, as 
a few years 0 they did not feel, that it is a glorious 
thing even to have been an American. To the rest of 
us, who have got a glimpse of the United States from 
here, where it can be seen in perspective in its full 
unity and splendor, its towers glow with a_ richer 
light than ever, and patriotism and homesickness fair 
ly rend the heart between them. 





This is the Day and* the Hour when the Yankee looms Largest among the Peoples of the Earth 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
A DERELICTION OF DUTY 


OYCE FAA stood against a background of the 
rough stone of Maclellan’s Wark, a narrow 
barred window above her head. The general 
commanding his Majesty’s forces in Scotland 
devoured her with little twinkling eyes. 

“Co on.” he said. “IT have the power to 
order your release. Speak freely. Do not be afraid.” 

‘1 am brought here for having taken part in the 
death of two men whom IL never saw and whose names 
i never heard, upon the mere word of a common in- 
former!” 

“These are perilous times, my pretty one,” said the 
gallant general, “and you must not be too hard on 
our worthy officer, Captain Tredennis. His methods 
may be a trifle rough, but he means well. Moreover, 
they tell me that you are the only daughter of Hector 
Faa, an outlaw who has maintained himself among 
the wild hills for a number 
of years and committed 
great depredations. What 


“Ah, then, you will?” she whispered, laying her 
hand on the cuff of his military coat. “I shall never 
forget your kindness.” 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose it must be so. But, 
remember, every moment is precious, and you must 
be ready by the time I return with the horse.” 

“You shall not have to wait,” said Marion of the 
Isle, again smiling her subtle smile. And, with her 
hand still on the cuff of his coat, he handed her court- 
eously out, where in the darkness of the passage she 
waited till he had opened the door of the chamber 
wherein was Joyce Faa. 

He touched his helmet in salute, exactly as he had 
done to his superior officer, then clicked the key in the 
lock, and they could hear the jingle of his spurs grow- 
ing fainter and fainter across the hall. Then came 
the dull, sombre sound which announced the closing 
ot the other door, and for the first time the two 
women about whom this history turns were alone to- 
gether. The meeting was not without results. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 
THE LEVELLERS TO THE RESCUE 


ND this curious dereliction of duty, or, more ex- 
A actly, aberration of judgment, on the part of 
Captain Austin Tredennis, of Ligonier’s Horse, 
explains why on the morning of the following day Jas- 
per Jamie and I, riding at the head of fifty or sixty 
young fellows of the country-side, all well-armed and 
sworn Levellers, met and halted a certain tall young 


soldier whose coat of red showed at intervals through 


the great blue military cloak he wore. 

It was on the brae face above Loch Fergus that 
we met him, and I had in my heart a kind of fear- 
ful pride, for, to my thinking, I was engaged in the 
most reckless and daring act of my life. How 
it came upon me I cannot tell. For both in idea 
and execution the thing was mine, and (though 
the supposition is a much more likely one) Jasper 
Jamie had nothing to do with the matter. 

I will, however, tell you 
how it happened, and the 
impartial reader of this 








have you to say to that?” 

‘I am the daughter of 
Hector Faa, indeed,” said 
Joyee, more defiantly than 
before, “but I have yet 
to learn that there is any- 
thing criminal in that!” 

“Oh, it has been held 
—it has been acted upon 
more than once,” said the 
general, “but on this oe- 
casion we are not inclined 
to be too severe. Captain 
Tredennis, see that this— 
this young lady has every 
comfort before you leave 
her. Then report to me at 
my lodgings; and that you 
may not feel oppressed 
with constant watchful- 
ness, Ensign Gunter will 
assist you in your respon- 
sibility for this prison 
and its inmates.” 

At this order the coun- 
tenance of Austin Treden- 
nis suddenly fell. 

“ But, General,” he said, 
almost stammering in his 
eagerness, “these are my 
prisoners, taken under my 
special commission in the 
matter of the Levellers, 
and I cannot share my 
responsibility for them 
with Ensign Gunter or 
any other till I have hand- 
ed them to the civil arm.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense!” 
cried the general, airily, 





but not displeased. 
understand your unwill- 
ingness, Tredennis. It 


does credit to your man- 
hood. Never yet was a 
good soldier who was not 
fond of a pretty girl. But 
f am new to this trouble- 
some Galloway. I need 
your advice myself, and 
you must be free to give it. Deuce take it. man, you 
have more head-piece than a score of these cantering 
young asses!” 

Captain Tredennis saluted, and said no more aloud, 
but muttered, 

“Hanged if I do!—no, not though [I be broke for 
it!” and it was with a great sense of relief that he 
escorted the distinguished party to the door of Mac- 
lellan’s Wark. 

“Finish quickly and report to me,” said the gen- 
eral. “ You will find me at my lord’s town house. 
I will send over voung Gunter to take your prisoners 
off vour hand for the night.” 

Once more Captain Tredennis saluted, and hastened 
baek at once to the little cell in which Marion had 
been locked, all the while listening to the colloquy in 
the next chamber. 

“You must get awav at once.” he said. “ My au- 
thority here will be over in half an hour—for to-night, 
at least. Be ready to follow me the instant IT can have 
a beast saddled for you.” 

“One thing I ask vou to do for me, and I will obey.” 
said Marion, stopping in her walk and facing him. 
“ Let me, for the few minutes that remain, speak with 
one of the other prisoners—with Joyce Faa.” 

* And why?” returned Austin Tredennis, chafing. 

Marion for the first time permitted herself to smile 
one of her strange winning smiles up at him. 

‘T am trusting you a good deal,” she said: “ trust 
me also thus far. T have a reason.” 

And she had, but it was far from being a reason 
which would have commended itself to Captain Aus- 
tin Tredennis. 

Marion followed up her advantage the moment she 
saw that she had obtained it. 





‘*Stand!”’ I cried, as we gained on him. 
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history shall judge, bear- 
ing me witness that I have 
pot spared in other parts 
to animadvert upon the 
womanliness and pusillan- 
imity of my character. I 
may therefore be trusted 
not to give myself more 
praise than is my due for 


‘s my single act of manhood. 


It came to me as soon 
as my mother and Grisel 
rode into the court - yard 
of Orraland with the news 
that Joyce Faa was held 
fast in the prison of Kirk- 
cudbright. 

I would raise the Level- 
lers, and the imprisonment 
of Captain Dick and Harry 
Polwart was the argument 
I would use with that or- 
ganization. So I made 
my way to Sammle Tam- 
son, over at Isle Rathan, 
and the reasons I made 
use of, without betraying 
his daughter’s incognito, 
were such that the long 
man promised to put me 
in communication that 
very afternoon with the 
chiefs of the Levellers. 

So it came to pass that 
the son of Patrick and 
May Heron attended a 
meeting of rebels, convoked 
in the shady dell behind 
the nutwood of my _ fa- 
ther’s own property of Or- 
raland. The younger men, 
to the number of nearly 
sixscore, were enthusiastic 
and eager for action. 
What to them was a com- 











Half an hour later Austin Tredennis returned, mov- 
ing more swiftly and noiselessly than any one would 
have given him credit for. He opened the cell door. 
All was dark and silent within, but the voice of Mar- 
ion of the Isle reassured him. 

“ The lantern has gone out,” she said. 

“No matter.” he whispered. “ Follow me!” 

There was the low sound of a kiss, a sob, and then, 
* Good-by, Joyce: be of geod heart!”’ The words were 
spoken clearly. 

And as he stood in the doorway, a tall slender fig- 
ure, wrapped in his own military cloak, went noise- 
lessly past Captain Tredennis. He did not want to 
reillumine the lantern, but, noting simply by the pale 
light that the outlaw’s daughter had resumed her 
former positien upon the truckle-bed., he locked the 
cell door, and followed the slim figure in the cavalry 
cloak out into the open air. 

Austin Tredennis and his charge waited till the 
sentry had disappeared round the corner of the ancient 
unfinished castle. Then he took the girl by the hand, 
hurried her across the wide vague space, still littered 
with blocks of building-stone, and plunged into a lit- 
tle alley, frem the further end of which they 
emerged to find a horse tied in the shadow of a little 
wood. 

All this while no word was spoken. The officer 
assisted his companion into the saddle and put the 
reins into her hands. Only, after he did so, he 
drew one of them aside, and kissed the slender fin- 
gers. 

And this was the sole reward which Austin Treden- 
nis claimed from the girl for whose sake he had en- 
dangered his commission and disgraced the King’s 
coat. 


“Stand, or we will shoot you!”’ 





pany of horse scattered 
here and there about the 
closes and lanes of Kirk- 
cudbright. 

So that night we met as 
before at the Cross Roads of Rascarrel, the spot of 
the first great muster. And if I did not go forth 
with my father’s blessing, I am sure that he blessed 
God that I had so much spunk in me as to take my 
life in my hand and ride out to strike a blow for a 
couple of young lasses, neither of whom was any kin 
to me. 

For my father, though now all for order and the 
King’s laws, had had his time of wildness, like every 
other good fellow, and had not forgotten how much 
better smuggled brandy tastes when compared with the 
ordained and dutified article. 

So, though he might easily have stopped me, he said 
no word, but came down stairs again in his shirt and 
breeches after he had gone to bed. He took a new and 
favorite pair of pistols from their case and gave them 
to me. 

“T will show you how to load them, Maxwell,” he 
said. ‘“ They shoot to a quarter of an inch at twenty 
paces, but they are something kittle at the loading.” 

And with great gravity he showed me the proper 
quantities of powder, and how to insert the ball and 
hold it in place. 

“This is only in case ye should need anything of 
the kind,” he said. ‘ Mind, Maxwell, keep out of all 
quarrels and bickerings. Live peaceably with all men, 
and, above all, mind that the pistol with the cross 
on the stock does with a pinch less of powder than 
her sister, and throws a trifle high and to the left. 
God bless ye, lad!” 

And with that he went up stairs, my excellent father, 
and, as my mother afterwards told me, would neither 
let her go to the window nor in any way betray her- 
self, but went himself, and stood by the little barred 
lattice of his dressing-room and watched me saddle 
































my horse and ride away with Jasper Jamie without 
a sign of emotion on his face. Then he came to bed, 
and said to my mother, as he composed himself to 
sleep, “ Mary, I think Maxwell’s trip to the Dungeon 
of Buchan was the best day’s learning he ever gat, and 
a month up at Hector Faa’s Shiel was worth five year 
of Edinburgh College.” 


So, as I say, I rode away from Orraland, if not ex- 
actly with my father’s blessing on my lawless act, 
at least with something very like it. 

And as the morning broke fresh and blithe, with a 
touch of an earthy chill in the faint, unequal breeze, 
we passed from the stern and rocky country which 
stretches away from Orraland towards Ben Tudor, and 
entered a land which speaks to me completely of Gal- 
loway, and is, to my mind, like none other in the world. 
Green holms, far-stretching and smooth of turf, break 
here and there into broomy knolls, round which the 
plough has moved for unnumbered generations. In 
the midst of these islets, on a little flowery eminence, 
usually stands a white thorn-tree, gnarled and soli- 
tary—in the spring, blond and foamy with May blos- 
som as with a larger growth of meadowsweet in the 
autumn and early winter, russet with hawberries, and 
the haunt of chattering hordes of fieldfares and red- 
wings. 

To the right and left the holms fall away into 
dells and dingles, all equally smooth and green, while 
down there the thorn-trees stand thicker, and are alter- 
nated with delicately tendrilled birk and ancientest 
crabbed sloe, spreading its twisted arms abroad, and, 
as it were, feeling its way along the ground like a 
blind beggar crawling to his stance of alms. ° 

Well, it was even in such a‘ place as this, and, as 
I say, on the brae face abovt Loch Fergus, that we gat 
sight of a young soldier riding on a good beast, and, 
as it were, directly to meet us. , 

As we breasted the brae he turned his horse’s head, 
and would have ridden off to avoid, our company. 
But, as a Leveller for the time being, 1 had the sense 
to know that the game we were playing did not admit 
of our leaving any spies behind us. So, snatching at 
my father’s best pistol, and bidding Jasper Jamie and 
two of the better mounted of the Levellers to fol- 
low us, I rode away after the fugitive. His beast was 
a fat, round-barrelled rouncy from the English border, 
and but ill- adapted for our Galloway gullies and 
quags. 

“Stand!” I eried, as we gained on him. “ Stand, 
or we will shoot you!” 

It was curious how, when the thing came of its 
own accord, as it were, I took the lead even of Jasper 
Jamie, who was a fighter by nature. But so, for the 
time being at least, it was. Well, the soldier in blue 
and searlet continued to flee, and I should most cer- 
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tainly have fired upon him, and done what I know not 
ot mischief, if it had not been that his heavy mare, 
unaccustomed to the soft ground, alired in a green 
moss bog, and stood still, with both forelegs strained 
stiffly, in spite of all that the rider could do with whip 
and spur to get her out. 

As yet we could see nothing of the appearance of 
the soldier. For, as I mentioned, he was all enwrapped 
in a great mantle of blue, which, in the chill blowing 
of the wind, sometimes flapped back at the corner 
and revealed a tight-fitting suit of military scarlet 
beneath. 

Seeing that I could not safely approach him over the 
soft ground, I leaped from my beast, and running at 
him, with one hand I held the pistol at his head, and 
with the other snatched back the great capote or hood 
by which his features were hidden. 

It was the face of Joyce Faa that was revealed— 
now pale as drifted snow, now dyed with crimson 
blushes! 

“Great God, Joyce!” I cried, letting the pistol drop 
from my hand in sheer astonishment, “ what are you 
doing here?” 

At that moment Jasper Jamie came up, and what 
with the wind and the convulsive movements of the 
mare trying to extricate herself, the cloak blew back, 
so that the slender figure on horseback was revealed 
from stock to stirrup, and my love’s long black hair 
fell over her shoulder. 

“Good heavens!” cried Jasper Jamie, “ what has 
gotten into the wenches? Maxwell, here is another 
of them trigged out in your old Fencible breeches!” 

But Joyce said not a word of good or bad. She 
did not seem to hear. Her simple nature, accustomed 
to disguises and touched with the wildness of the hills, 
found no shame (or at least showed none) in a situa- 
tion which would have driven Marion or Grisel dis- 
tracted. 

Instead, she took my hand, and lightly dismounted 
on one of the stray tussocks of bent-grass which 
studded the treacherous morass. In a moment more 
the cloak was about her again, and securely fastened 
with an inner strap about the waist. She even assisted 
us to relieve the mare from its dangerous position, 
and I sent back two of the young Levellers to the 
squadron to inform them that this was one of Hector 
Faa’s company escaped in disguise from the prison, 
and on his way to safe hiding. 

Then I turned again to Joyce. 

“You must go to father and mother, at Orraland,” 
I said; “they will right gladly welcome you. In the 
future you shall choose for yourself, but in the mean 
time you need, before anything else, a place of imme- 
diate safety and repose.” . 

But Joyce only shook her head, firmly and sadly. 

“T cannot go to the house of your mother,” she 
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said. ‘“ Do not forget that it was but the other day 
that she saw me stand up to be married to another 
man.” 

“ But I told her that you sacrificed yourself to save 
me, Joyce,” I said. ‘“ And, as for me, I shall never 
forget it while I live. But, thank God, you are not 
yet married to Harry Polwart!” 

“Tt was I who stopped that!” muttered Jasper 
Jamie, under his breath. 

Joyce again shook her head, but this time with the 
faintest of smiles upon her lips. 

“That which has happened changes nothing,” she 
said. “I have passed my word to Harry Polwart. 
For so much I promised to give so much. He has 
performed his part. Shall Hector Faa’s daughter fail 
to keep her bargain when a man is blind and _ help- 
less? No, not while life lasts to her. But, all the 
same, I thank you, Maxwell. You mean the best and 
kindest. It was that I might find means to break his 
prison that I took the chance deliverance whieh for- 
tune put in my way.” 

“ Joyee,” said I, “ listen to me. Here we are, a hun 
dred of us, riding to Kirkeudbright to break down the 
walls of the castle. If we fail, what can you hope 
to do? Attired as you are, you would only be a hinder- 
ance and a danger to us. Your disguise is known, and 
will doubtless be advertised on every kirk door through- 
out broad Scotland. If you will not go to Orraland to 
my mother—which I still think the best plan—you will 
accompany Davie Veitch to Marion’s mother, at Isle 
Rathan? She will hold you safe, provide you with 
suitable clothing, and thank you for news of Marion.” 

From motives which I could not fathom at the time, 
Joyce did not look at me as she replied: 

“Who is this Davie Veitch? Let me see him.” 

So I called Davie forward, and at the sight of his 
broad, honest, porridge-and-miik visage, Joyce was im- 
mediately reassured. 

“T will go to the isle,” she said. “I have, indeed, 
a message to deliver to one dwelling there.” 

I guessed that her message was for Sammle Tam- 
son, but with an impulse of selfishness which I after 
wards regretted, I did not tell her that Sammle was 
in the cavaleade of Levellers which waited, impatient- 
ly enough, their figures silhouettea against the dawn, 
upon the sunnnit of the brae. But, to tell the truth, 
1 was afraid that if Joyce were able to deliver her mes 
sage she might insist upon returning with us to the 
rescue of Harry Polwart, an enterprise to which | 
looked forward with no very sanguine anticipations. 

So in a few minutes more the figures of Joyce and 
her chosen companion were far down among the red 
berries of the solitary hawthorns, and I was riding 
with my company of Levellers towards the prison of 
Kirkeudbright. 

To be Continued. 
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Lieutenant Cecil x , | 
culminated in their 


N these days of commercial convenience and 
I strenuous struggling for the material things 
of life, real remance has had but little room 
for existence. Nevertheless, the courtship of Miss 
Jessie Bain and Lieutenant R. W. F. Cecil, which 
marriage at Morningside, 


Scotland. ‘This made the marriage easy of accom- 
plishment, and accordingly Miss Bain and Lieuten- 
ant Cecil—-who, incidentally, is the grandson of Sir 
William Cunliffe Brooks, and will inherit a fortune 
of £150,000 when he reaches his majority—were 
married in Scotland. It is to be hoped that they, 











Lady Cecil 


Edinburgh, Scotland, recently, has awakened the like the heroes of old-time romances, “ will live 


British public to the fact that romance in real life is not absolutely a thing of 
the past; by any means. The story of their courtship and their many ineffectual 


attempts to end it recall those days of Gretna 
Green of happy memory. 


happy ever afterwards.” 


In the old days of Gretna Green the method of performing a marriage cere- 


mony for runaway couples was delightfully 
simple. The officiating clergyman asked the 





It would seem that the courtship began at 
a time when Lieutenant Cecil was stationed 
at Carrickfergus Barracks, in the north of 
Ireland. At the neighboring city of Bel- 
fast he met and loved Miss Bain, whose father 
is an insurance broker there. Then follow- 
ed a few short months of happy courtship. 
Both Miss Bain’s parents and the mother of 
the young subaltern, Lady Francis Cecil, were 
apparently delighted with the state of affairs, 
and the prospect of an early and happy mar- 
riage was rosy indeed. Then came the calling 
of the banns in a church in Belfast. On this 
oceasion, Lady Francis Cecil, for some reason 
unknown to the general public, arose in her 
pew and forbade these banns in terms unmis- 
takably stern. Here was a condition which the 
youthful pair had not foreseen, and great was 
their disappointment. 

After an interview with Lady Cecil and her 
legal adviser, during which the former’s con- 
sent to the union was unreservedly withdrawn, 
Miss Bain’s father decided to take matters 
into his own hands in the interests of his 
daughter, and he accordingly left immediately 
for Scotland, taking the would-be bride and 
groom with him. 

Arriving there, another difficulty threatened 
them. The Court of Chancery, of which the 
lieutenant is a ward, granted an injunction 
which in ordinary conditions makes the con- 
summation of the marriage impossible; but, in 
Scotland, Scotch officials had to be reckoned 
with. 

When the banns were called in St. Cuth- 
bert’s Church, Edinburgh, the chief constable 
of that city refused to serve the writ of ar- 
rest on Lieutenant Cecil unless it was endorsed 








applicants, in the presence of two witnesses. 
if they would take each other for man and 
wife, and upon receiving their replies, always 
in the affirmative, the clergyman would declare 
them to be man and wife for evermore, and at 
the same time would slip a ring on the lady’s 
finger. The first person that twined the band 
of Hymen this way is supposed to have been a 
man named Scott, in the year 1750, and when 
he died he was succeeded by George Gordon, an 
old soldier, who did’a thriving business. 

The English marriage laws being very strin 
gent, Gretna Green, just over the border in 
Scotland, became the haven for all such sweet 
hearts as could not be properly married at 
home. The only license required at Gretna 
Green was money sufficient to pay such persons 
as Scott and Gordon. 

After Gordon’s demise several persons in 
turn tried to fill his place, but met with but 
little success, until Joseph Paisley, an ex-smug- 
gler, appointed himself “rector” of Gretna 
Green, about 1789. He held office only a short 
time, when he died, and was succeeded by David 
Laing, who held the place for forty-five years. 
It was during Parson Laing’s incumbency that 
the celebrated Wakefield trial took place. Ed- 
ward Gibbon Wakefield was found guilty of 
abducting sixteen-year-old Ellen Turner, to 
whom he was married at Gretna Green by 
Laing. According to the evidence brought out 
at the trial, the circumstances with regard to 
the difficulties of the courtship and the refusal 
of the Scottish officials to act in the matter 
were identical with those in the case of Lieu 
tenant Cecil and his bride. After Laing’s 
death many mock parsons went into the busi 
ness, and ultimately the post-boys were taken 








by the head of the Scottish Court. This latter 
personage also refused to act in the matter, 
holding that the writ had no validity in 








Miss Jessie Bain, Lieutenant Cecil’s Bride 





into partnership. Competition became so 
brisk that the marriage fees were lowered to a 
trifle, and the occupation dwindled away. 





Chimmie 


LL de swells, like our folks, won't have no 
homes in little old New York, pretty soon; 
only bed-rooms, and dressing-rooms, to use 
when someting important, like de opray or 
de dog show, fetches “em in town. I uster 
get a chance in winter for a stroll down 

de line wit me old gang, or to show de style of Duch- 
ess at a ball of de Roseleaf Social, Outing, and Life- 
saving Club. Now de winter is as woise as de sum- 
mer—it’s country all de time. i 

Ill soon be a farmer for fair: Duchess will be 
churning cheese and picking jam, while I’m tap- 
ping de grape- vine for wine, and husking hops for 
beer. 

Nowdays we no sooner gets de town house aired, 
warmed up, and running easy, dan we chases back to 
de tall grass to give a house party or go to one. Id 
radder give dan go, for de home servants collars all 
de tips, and visiting servants gets notting but extra 
woik—and a jolly. “Cept Duchess. If ever she ran 
over a man on her bike she'd land a tip from him 
while he was waiting for de amb'lance doctor. 

Well, de odder day Miss Fannie tells me and Duch- 
ess to get her and Mr. Burton ready to go to a house 
party, what was give by some mugs in a country house 
near as big as Madison NSquare’s Garden. Dey has a 
lake, too. Dere was skating on de lake in de day, 
and in de billiard-room at night. 

Listen: | asks Mr. Paul was he going: for when 
he chases alone wit our folks, which he mostly does, 
1 looks after his tickets and trunks, his valet 
being a Chap from Chapan, who ain’t wise on Amer- 
ican ways. Once he landed Mr. Paul and his trunks 
in Boston to keep a dinner engagement in Balti- 
more. 

“Yes. Chames.” says Mr. Paul, “1 shall ‘tend dis 
house party as a penance for me sins.” he says. 
* Man,” he says, “ not to mention lovely woman, being 
a fool of great specific gravity, builds comf table homes 
where he can live in quiet and reclusion, and den shuts 
‘em up, or else fills “em wit odder fools to destroy his 
quiet, and put him in training for de hereafter—if 
de woise comes to de woist. 

“We boast. Chames, of our mental sauces, but all 
de same.” he says, “dere are but few of us able to 
entertain ourselves if trown upon our own sauces of 
recreation. When we buys an Old Master, or hires 
a great chef, or learns to play de banjo, or do any 
of de odder highly ‘tellectual stunts dat distinguishes 
us from flat or cave dwellers, we pretends it is all 
for our own improvement. Nay, nay!" he says. “ Not 
a bit like it. We gets our dividends on such invest- 
ments only when our friends praise our table, our pic- 
ture, or our rag-time. 

* Derefore,” he says, “let us gadder at de house 
party: not to be entertained by our friend’s *com- 
plishments, but to do an act of charity: to justify 
him in his own eves for de boodle he has charred 
buving tings he enjoys only when he shows ‘em 
off.” 

“We is going to de dogs,” | says, chipping in for 
luck. 

* Not so.” says Mr. Paul. “ We is going away from 
‘em. Dogs is honest gentlemen, noted for dere prefer- 
ence for old-fashioned ways, love of home, and aversion 
from kennel parties. We is going away from de dogs, 
Chames. 

“Tf vou will give my valet a point or two, so he 
will not land me in Oshkosh, and me trunks in Cohoes, 





Fadden: 


Dey wasn’t saying a Woid 


Ill try.” he says, “to reach de house party before 
de cellar runs dry.” 

But Duchess has a glad eye for house parties. She 
can do faney stunts wit loidies’ hair dere own maids 
can’t do, and she nails more tips dan de home ser- 
vants do. Dat’s de reason when we got to de house 
party I seen no more of her dan she did de back of 
her own neck. But I had de time of me _ life 
wit a house- maid dere I used to skate wit in Cen- 
tral Park. 

Was I a skater when I was a kid? Say, I uster cut 
figures all around Champeen Willie Gibson in dose 
days. Dat goes if he hears it. 

Well, me goil fren hadn’t enough to do to keep her 
awake after sundown till I says to her, “* Molly,” I 
says, “ have a skate wit me dis evening,” I says, “ for 
old rocks’ sake.” 

“You're booked, Chimmie,” she says. ‘ When de 
folks is all busy wit bridge or billiards, we'll do an 
old-time turn, just to show de man in de moon dere 
is some of us left,” she says. 

Molly ain’t no dairymaid herself. 

Say, a lot of odder couples was in de same ally. 
Dere was about a dozen of ’em what taut everybody 
else would be up to dere ears in bridge, and so not 
miss a couple who'd sneaked out for a skate. But de 
odder couples was folks, not servants. 

Molly and me was sliding over de ice, doing de in- 
side and de outside coive, and chin-chinning of old 
times, when we makes out dat here and dere, where 
de moon trun shadows of trees over de lake, dose odder 
couples was doing a quiet turn of skate by dere lone- 
somes. 

“We'd better chase ourselves.” I says. “ Dese is 

folks, and if dey cops who we is dey will send 
us dancing jigs to mile-stones. On our way!” I 
Savs. 
“Tut, Chimmie,” she says. “ You has de rattles. 
Don’t vou tumble dat none of °em wants to be seen? 
Dey*is all out here on de quiet, and we is de only 
ones what isn’t shy of de moonlight.” 

Was I telling you she wasn’t born far from de 
Bowery? 

“Well.” I says, “dere is some air-holes in dose 
shady places dat will make a fine cold-water plunge 
for somebody in about 2 minute.” 

It was a corker guess. 

De couples was skating easy, like, and talking in 
whispers, and Molly and me wasn’t keeping de snow- 
boids awake, needer, when all of a suddent dere was 
a crash, a woman's squeel, and some langwudge by a 
man. I knowed what had happened and started for de 
trouble, but Molly giggled, and says, “ Keep your seat, 
Chimmie. We has a right to see de next act. De water 
isn’t deep enough to drown ’em.” 

What do you tink? Not a one of de odder couples 
lent a hand. Instead, dere was a hustling away from 
de trouble. 

“Dose folks hasn’t been introduced,” says Molly. 

Just den de folks taking de cold sponge made a 
louder yell, and, gee! [| knowed dere voices—Whiskers 
and de Wily Widdy! 

“ Hustle!” I says to Molly. “It’s up to us to do 
de life-saving act.” 

Well, we slides over to de hole, and fishes out 
Whiskers and Widdy. Dey wasn’t saying a woid. 
We truns our coats over ’em, yanks off dere skates, 
sneaks “em into de house by a side door, and gets 
‘em to dere rooms wit no one de wiser. 


The House Party 


[ goes in wit Whiskers, rubs half de skin off him, 
fetches him someting hot, and puts him into evening 
close. He never peeped till he was ready to go down 
stairs. Den he says, passing me out a ten, ‘“ Chames, 
you mitigated scamp,” he says, “you has just waked 
me from me after-dinner nap, hasn’t you?” 

“Sure,” I says. 

An hour after dat I was helping de house-servants 
give de bridgers someting to keep ‘em from starving, 
and I sees Whiskers and Widdy holding cards, 
and looking like dey couldn't tell a pair of skates 
from a box-stall. 

Say, all de good actors isn’t in de teeaters. 

Molly told me de Widdy pungled a five, and I 
taut de game was all over, and not a bad one at 
dat. 

3ut listen: de next day I heard Miss Fannie say to 
de Widdy, “I’m so distressed, me dear, dat you has 
such a dreadful cold.” 

“Tt’s only a slight one,” says Widdy, “I took in 
de billiard-room when de window was opened by some 
one,” she says, “ who overlooked de fact dat me waist 
was composed of only a belt and two shoulder- 
straps.” 

* How stupid of him,” says Miss Fannie, “* to over- 
look such a matter!” 

And de looks dey gave put me on dat Miss Fannie 
knew, and de Widdy knew she knew. 

Den I hears Mr. Paul say to Whiskers, “ Let me 
recommend, sir, me pet cold cure. It is one pint 
hot rum, half a pint honey, six cloves, de juice of 
one lemon, and—” 

“Why me?” says Whiskers, but he had a voice on 
-him like a hobo who'd slept under a wharf for a 
year. 

“You could use it,” 
*mergency.” 

“Tl cross dat bridge when I comes to it,” says 
Whiskers. 

“Let us hope de bridge will be strong enough for 
two,” says Mr. Paul, and bote grinned, but says 

. hotting. 

I chases to Molly and asks her what kind of a silly 
she was to go and tell de yarn of de cold plunge. 
She swore she never give it away, and I was going 
to ask her how. den, did Miss Fannie and Mr. Paul 
know. But I taut again, and didn’t ask. 

Say, I was shaking hands wit meself ’cause Duchess 
wasn’t wise on de strike I’'d made. But what’s de use? 
When she begins to rubber you may as well lay down 
your hand. 

““Chames,” she says, “‘ vou has been too good to be 
true lately. You was missing from de house one 
evening, and so was dat Bowery cat, Molly, and so 
was Mr. Van Courtlandt and de Widdy. Last night 
you was teaching Mr. Paul’s Chapanese valet to play 
poker, and you showed a ten-dollar bill. I heard of 
it. You got it in some mischief, and all dese colds 
floating about has to do wit it. Give me de ten 
and look cheerful, Chames,” she says. “ Yield de 
ten to me, or I'll tell Mr. Van Courtlandt dat you 
told me.” 

“But IT hasn’t told vou,” [ says. 

“So you has someting to tell, eh, mon ami? Yield, 
Chames, for if I tell Whiskers you has told, he’ll take 
a strap to you.” 

On de level, a Bowery boy is right in it, ’eept when 
he tries to flimflam a French maid! 

I yielded. 


says Mr. Paul, “in case of 
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HE papers say that the Marx family of 
Brooklyn has sold the property in Westmore- 
land County, Virginia, where Herbert Marx 
was living when, on December 3, he had 
such an astonishing experience with his 
neighbors. Westmoreland County ought to 
petition the Marxes to keep their house and _ live 
in it. Certainly a resident like Herbert Marx makes 
for order in any county, and Westmoreland seems to 
need such settlers. 

Perhaps we have not yet got quite to the bottom of 
the tale, but as we know it, it is well up to the best 
standards of the literature of adventure which is so 
much in favor with contemporary readers. The gist 
of it, as Marx tells it, is that about nine o’clock in 
the evening, as he was sitting alone in one of two 
large rooms on the lower floor of his house, reading 
a magazine by the light of a lamp, a pane of glass 
crashed at the other end of the room, a gun-barrel 
came through, and a voice invited him to throw up his 
hands. Back of the gun he saw a head, the face hid 
by a black mask. Marx jumped, called out something, 
dashed for the five-shooter under the pillow of his 
bed across the room. and retired with it into the back 
room, where there was no light. As he passed his 
table another gun-barrel came through another window 
near it, and another head appeared, the face masked 
in white. As he dashed into the back room a third 
man, gun in hand, came crashing through a window 
close upon him. Marx knocked his gun up, and fired 
his own pisto], not stopping to raise it. The man 
fell. Marx made for the door. It burst in, and a 
fourth man met him. Marx fired again, and the 
fourth man fell back on the porch. Marx dashed out 
and made for the gate. The night was dark, and he 
brought up against the fence so hard that he was 
thrown back several feet. Right in front of him rose 
another man with a gun. Marx dodged, and scram- 
bled over the fence. The man followed. Marx fired. 
The man fell. Marx ran on and hid in the orchard. 
Presently, getting his breath, he started for his near- 
est neighbor. Relating that he had been attacked by 
burglars, he got two men, lanterns, and a gun, and 
came hack to investigate. They found William Taylor 
dead by the fence; J. Q. Stiff lying on his back in the 
house; and William Heflin on his face by Stiff’s side. 
All the men were familiar acquaintances of Marx, the 
latter two, especially, being his friends. These two 
were alive. What could be done for them was done. 
Doctors were brought, and they were sent presently 
by boat to a hospital in Washington. Near the house 
were found two buggies, the horses hitched and 
blanketed, and in the buggies were found a gallon of 
kerosene, some tar, a bag of rags soaked in kerosene, 
twenty feet of rope, and a long whip. The explana- 
tion, since given by Stiff in the hospital, is that Marx 
had been accused of insulting a girl, and that his 
young friends undertook to discipline him. Two of 
them are dead, and a third may get partly well. Two 
others, Thompson and Douglas, are in urgent request. 

Marx appeared before a coroner’s jury, and being 

exonerated, came North to rest his nerves, and is now 
in Brooklyn. He is described as a studious, mild-man- 
nered young man of twenty-one, who had overtaxed 
his strength in studying for the bar, and went to the 
farm in Virginia, which his family had long owned, 
to rest and regain his health. He denies that he in- 
sulted the girl, and the evidence that he did so, as 
furnished by Stiff, is absurdly weak. He is reported 
to be extremely disconcerted at the results of his 
marksmanship. If his story as told above, and con- 
firmed by Stiff’s confession, turns out to be accurate 
and complete, the Legislature of Virginia ought to 
give him a vote of thanks, a grant of land, and an 
arsenal, and try to induce him to make Westmoreland 
County his home. A county in which, on the strength 
of a gossiping tale, five masked men go at night with 
guns, whips, rope, tar, and kerosene to regulate a 
young acquaintance, ought to have at least one ner- 
vous, impulsive, accurate young invalid like Marx in 
every township. Perhaps in its full development the 
story may suffer some changes of complexion, but as it 
stands it is a wonder, and fit to be told and retold in 
every community where half-baked youth are prone to 
go at night with masks, guns, tar, oil, and whips to 
mend the manners of their neighbors. 


GA. 


a game of football in Cambridge one Saturday 

afternoon last month, and that victory perehed 
with obstinate persistence on the Harvard standard. 
Since then there has been a continuance of newspaper 
suggestion that all is not well between Yale and Har- 
vard, and the New Haven Palladium has suggested 
that the resignation of Professor Hollis, chairman of 
the Harvard Athletic Committee, would be acceptable 
to Yale. The Palladium doesn’t represent any one 
but itself, and Yale is not responsible for what it says, 
but it seems to be true that the two decisions prior 
to the late game, by which Glass was left off the 
Yale team and Cutts was left on the Harvard team, 
seem to have struck a good many Yale men as hard. 
They were hard on Yale. Glass is a young fellow, a 
fine player, and fit in all respects to play on a Yale 
team. But it was his misfortune and Yale’s that a 
rule framed to prevent the importation of skilled play- 
ers from other universities to Yale and Harvard made 
him ineligible to play this year against Harvard on 
the Yale team. Cutts, Harvard’s strongest player, is 
twenty-eight years old, and is not a Harvard grad- 
uate, but is a member of one of the schocls of the 


[' will be recalled that Yale and Harvard played 











university. 
question came up, very late, whether he had not re- 
ceived pay as an instructor in athletics, and so im- 
paired his standing as an amateur. It was de- 
cided in his favor on incontestable evidence, and 
he played on the team and played exceedingly 
well. Both. decisions were right and _ sportsman- 
like. They, or rather the rules under which they 
were made, worked hardship for Yale, and Yale has 
been regretful. But there has been no dispute. There 
is no ill feeling. No accredited spokesman of Yale 
has complained, and the irresponsible grumbling about 
Professor Hollis amounts to nothing. Possibly the 
Yale-Harvard football code ought to be amended so 
as to make eligible in future a man in the unusual 
position of Glass, and so as to prohibit men twenty- 
eight years old—or perhaps more than twenty-five 
years old—from playing on the Yale or Harvard teams. 
There were three men twenty-eight years old on the 
Harvard team this year. Men of that age seem some- 
what mature for college football, but under the pres- 
ent rules there is no age limit. Harvard’s three vet- 
erans this year proved to be very efficient players. 
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HE smash in Copper came along just in time to 

i emphasize President Roosevelt’s remarks on the 
need of more publicity in trusts. It offers an 
opportunity fer many moral reflections. On June 17, 
1901, Amalgamated Copper stock sold at 130. On De- 
cember 9, 1901, it sold at 65. In less than six months 
its value was cut in two. There are more than a 
million and a half (1,538,879) hundred-dollar shares 
of the stock, so that the difference between the high 
and the low valuation of the stock amounts to just 
about a hundred million dollars. That is a serious 
shrinkage, and in the course of it a very large num- 
ber of persons have parted with sums of money which 
in the aggregate run very high up into the millions. 
What was the matter with Amalgamated Copper? 
The market for the metal was oversupplied. That 
seemed to be one trouble. But the main trouble has 
been that not one buyer of the stock in a thousand 
has known, or been able to find out, or, until lately, 
eared to know, anything definite about the business 
of the company or the properties it owned. Six 
months ago any person meditating purchase could 
easily learn that to buy Amalgamated Copper was 
to go it blind and trust to luck. He could learn also 
that the stock was known as a Standard Oil stock, 
because such men as Mr. H. H. Rogers, Mr. William 


. Rockefeller, Mr. James Stillman, and others were 


large owners of it, and because the original lot of 
$75,000,000 was offered to the public by the National 
City Rank, of which Mr. Stillman is president. The 
Standard Oil men, so calied, have been much respected’ 
for their ability to do business at a profit, and it was 
inferred that any business in which an important 
squad of them had embarked was likely to be profit- 
able. So the public snapped up that $75,000,000 of 
stock at par, and would have taken four times as 
much more, and the stock went to a premium. What 
did they buy? They didn’t know definitely. What 
did they bet on? On their confidence in the judgment 
and integrity of Mr. Rogers, Mr. William Rockefeller, 
Mr. Stillman, and the others. 


many of them doubtless did sell. But last fall 

the stock began to go down, and went lower 
and lower, and the more it dropped the more its un- 
lucky holders wondered what it was really worth, 
and, finally, whether it was worth anything at all, 
and whether the judgment of the Standard Oil squad 
who did know about the business of the company 
was really as sound as it had been cracked up to be. 
Some of the losers, as they saw their margins wiped 
cut and their holdings sold at a great loss, even de- 
clared that the men whose names had inspired their 
confidence -had capitalized their reputations and sold 
them out. It was said, too, that the copper proper- 
ties represented by the first seventy-five millions of 
Amalgamated stock issued had been purchased for 
no more than one-half of that sum. But as to that 
nobody knows except the men who bought or sold 
them. That is the trouble all through. Nobody knows 
—or at least the public doesn’t know. It doesn’t 
know about the business of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, but when ignorance means profits that are 
steady and enormous, who cares to be wise! When 
profits fal! off, and rumors abound, and the value of 
the stock crumbles, it is another story. Then holders 
regret that they don’t know what they have got. 
Thousands of holders, or ex-holders, of Amalgamated 
Copper stock are feeling strongly that names and repu- 
tations, when capitalized? ought to be supported in 
the market, and that President Roosevelt’s conviction 
as to the need of careful regulation of trusts and 
great business combinations by a Federal law is well 
grounded and timely. 


To: buyers had a chance to sell at a profit, and 
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There are five of them, amounting to $40,200 
each. The peace-maker’s prize, which most of 
all interests the general public, was divided between 
two old men—Frederick Passey, venerable and blind, 
secretary of the Universal Peace Congress, and Dr. 
Henri Dumont, Swiss physician, poor, broken in 


Tn Nobel prizes have been awarded for 1901. 





He had been a school-teacher, and the 





health, and now lying in a hospital. Dr. Dumont 
was recommended to the committee by the Swiss Rigs- 
dag. M. Passey has been a devoted promoter of peace 
since he was twenty-five years old. It was he who 
suggested, organized, and presided over the first in- 
ternational gathering to promote arbitration. Our 
American peace-makers are probably still too young 
and too new at the business to be winners as yet in 
the Nobel competition; still, whatever learned bodies 
in this country are authorized to recommend eandi- 
dates should keep an eye on them. The man who 
stopped the railroad war between Hill and Harriman 
might have a claim if he could be identified; but, on 
the whole, the foremost American candidate would 
seem to be Mr. Ernest Crosby. He devotes himself 
to the disparagement of war and fighting-men, and 
seems to be filled with the sort of tranquillizing fervor 
that brought out Buck Fanshaw, spanner in hand, at 
the news of the disturbance at the Methodist meeting 
house. But Mr. Crosby discountenances spanners, and 
does his swatting with sarcasms. His satires have 
sharp teeth, but whether the peace experts would con- 
sider them truly pacificatory is an interesting ques- 


etion. Mark Twain, immortalizer of Fanshaw above 


recalled. seems to dislike war very much, and if he 
competed seriously for the Nobel prize, no doubt it 
would quicken the pace of the competition. But who 
can tell; there are so many paths to peace! John 
Morley follows one in denouncing the Boer war; .Presi- 
dent Roosevelt another in urging Congress to strength- 
en our navy. 
Sa. 


have been awarded. The medical prize went to 
Professor Behring, a German; that in physical 
science to Dr. Van t’ Hoff, of Berlin; the prize in 
chemistry to Dr. Réntgen, of Wurzburg; and that in 
literature to M. Prudhomme, the French poet. Pro- 
fessors Van t’ Hoff and Réntgen are natives of Hol- 
land, resident in Germany. The former got an hon- 
orary LL.D. from Harvard last June, when President 
Eliot spoke of him as “the greatest living physical 
chemist.” Dr. Réntgen is the discoverer of the 
Rintgen rays. 
It is stated in the newspapers that hereafter these 
five big prizes will be awarded annually for the great- 
est achievement during the year. 


Rowe the Peace prize, four other Nobel prizes 


WO organizations exist for the purpose of build- 
ing monuments to President McKinley. The 
McKinley Memorial Association, of which 


Judge Day is president, is at present the chief one, 
and has in charge the tomb to be built at Canton. 
The William McKinley Memorial Arch Association 
proposes to put up an arch in Washington. The pa- 
pers say that its representatives lately proposed to 
the other association that the two bodies should be 
joined, and co-operate in raising money, of which the 
Canton project should receive one-third. The Canton 
association politely declined this offer, preferring to 
raise its own funds, and let Congress, perhaps, take 
care of the arch in Washington. It seems to have 
done wisely. The project for the tomb at Canton has 
no opposition, and the sooner it is carried out the 
better, but when the arch at Washington comes up 
for action it is likely to be recalled that Washington 
has not yet any great monument to Lincoln. It is 
time it had one, for Lincoln’s place in history is al- 
ready settled. Lincoln was born in 1809, so the cen- 
tennial anniversary of his birth is not far distant. 
The Washington despatches say that Senator Cullom 
of Illinois (out of whose law office, in Springfield, Lin- 
coln borrowed Nicolay and Hay, in 1861, to be his 
private secretaries) has the Lincoln memorial very 
much on his mind, and has already introduced a bill 
appropriating $25,000 to be spent in getting designs 
for it. His idea is to have a Lincoln memorial in 
Washington that will be comparable in importance 
with the Washington Monument. That is undoubted- 
ly the right idea on that subject. 


@aA 


death, Mrs. Stanford has executed and delivered 

deeds of grant and gift to the trustees of Stan- 
ford University, which convey or confirm previous 
conveyance of property valued at about thirty million 
dollars. The new deeds do not affect her control of 
the property during her life. Stanford will be rich- 
est of all the American universities. The management 
of its properties and the improvement of its oppor- 
tunities are going to be a work of vast importance and 
heavy responsibility. One wonders about its future; 
whether its field is big enough both for it and the 
other great California university near by; whether 
it will really earn its living and prove itself im- 
portant enough as a civilizing force to justify its 
enormous endowment. There is no university in the 
world whose problems seem more remarkable and its 
future better worth watching. Being only ten years 
old, Stanford has as yet only a small body of alumni 
(1200), and of course lacks the element of strength 
which the old universities find in their older gradu- 
ates. 

But Stanford will have graduates enough in time, 
and probably they will have due voice in her manage- 
ment. The college (so-called) nearest her in wealth 
seems to be Girard, with an estimated endowment of 
twenty-five millions. 


T: head off the possibility of litigation after her 














N continuance of his commendable intention to 
reduce the United States to dramatie form, Mr. 
Augustus Thomas has dramatized Colorado, and 
Mr. Charles Frohman has produced the result- 
ing story with the usual sumptuosity at Wallack’s 
Theatre. Whose fault it is we should not venture 
to say, but it is obvious that, dramatically, Colorado 
is less interesting than were Alabama and Arizona 
in the hands of the same author. Somehow or other 
Colorado as a play does not seem to be quite so in- 
trinsically Western as Arizona is. It lacks the sturdy 
honesty of the West. The villains are not such devils 
of fellows as the Western stage villain has always 
hitherto been, and the virtue of this particular con- 
tribution to the literature of the stage is not of that 
strong and ruggedly triumphant order which we have 
become accustomed to. There is a smack of the East 
in the complications of Mr. Thomas’s plot, and one 
does not find it wholly agreeable. In the usual play 
of this nature one is so accustomed to seeing men filled 
with bullets for stealing horses, that it really seems 
improper that an unscrupulous speculator should be 
allowed to live after 
having with apparent 


if he had shown more spirit and less lachrymose re- 
serve. Miss Maud Hoffman as Mrs. Doyle confirms the 
impression made by her previous efforts that she is 
an actress of much promise, and she brings to a some- 
what unpleasant part a distinct charm to which it is 
not entitled. Easily the most memorable achievement 
of the evening, however, was the Sallie Morgan of 
Miss Rose Cooke, whose farce-comedy work was de- 
liciously funny, and who brought into the play about 
the only real relief from stressful complications that 
Mr. Thomas’s story permits. 


hattan Theatre, which, under the spell of Mrs. 

Kiske’s genius, has become one of the most satis- 
factory temples of dramatic art in this city. We have 
here none of the boisterous elements which are to be 
found at Wallack’s, but rather a keenly analytical 
study of the deeper emotions which find their best ex- 
pression in a restrained rather than in a strenuous 
art. Mrs. Burton Harrison’s study of maternity is, 


A VERY different sort of play is that at the Man- 


 ttking mM all in all, a painful affair, and must not 


Urs. Hatch is the divorced wife of a choice scoun- 
drel, Lorimer by name. Her virtue has brought only 
woe upon her, His villany has brought him only 
happiness—a most unmoral situation. At the time of 
the divorce there is a young daughter, the custody of 
whom bysome unexplained miscarriage of justice is left 
with the father and his scheming second wife. The 
divorced woman goes into a far country, and remains 
there eking out a miserable existence for years, until 
she reads in the papers that the child, for whom her 
mother-heart has ached in unavailing sorrow during 
the whole period of exile, is about to be married. She 
returns to New York, and getting into communication 
with her ex-husband, begs to be allowed to see her 
daughter. Lorimer at first refuses, but yields so far 
at last as to permit Mrs. Hatch to see the girl as she 
takes her morning drive in the Park—a privilege which 
she might have had without asking for it. The climax 
of the first act is beautifully moving,—Mrs. Fiske, 
some of her critics to the contrary notwithstanding— 
most of them old bachelors on the daily newspapers— 
giving an impersonation of suppressed hysterical joy 

at the prospect of again 
looking upon the trea- 
sure of her heart that is 





success trifled with the 
affections of the wife of 
an expert pistol - shot. 
Mr. Thomas _ permits 
this anomaly to hap- 
pen in his picture of Col- 
orado life, and possibly 
under compulsion, for if 
the villain had not been 
spared at the critical 
moment the drama would 
have fallen short of two 
of its acts,and we should 
have been partially the 
loser, for the third act 
of the play is about as 
expert a bit of melodra- 
matic writing as ever 
was found in or out of 
the Bowery. The tri- 
angular duel of Mr. Mid- 
shipman Easy was not a 
circumstance to the pro- 
gressive shooting party 
which Mr. Thomas gets 
up for our delectation 
in the third act of * Col- 
orado,” and the audience 
are not at all to be 
blamed for ducking their 
heads when the bullets 
begin to fly from = all 
quarters of the stage 
simultaneously. Under 
the excited enjoyment of 
this fracas one is dis- 
posed to forgive the au- 
thor for omitting to have 
his villain killed in the 
second act: but in the 
fourth, when the erring 
wife proves her inno- 








about as fine a portrayal 
of the qualities of mo- 
ther-love as one could 
wish to see. It is al- 
most too fine, and a sen- 
sitive eye would rather 
be spared such a scene 
as we have as the curtain 
falls. 

The Park episode is 
shown in the second act, 
and then comes the scene 
of scenes, for which, un- 
doubtedly, the play was 
written. The mother 
finds that merely seeing 
her child is not enough— 
she must speak to her, 
touch her, must fold her 
in her arms, and in fur- 
therance of this illegal 
but highly commendable 
purpose she _ penetrates 
on the eve of her daugh- 
ter’s wedding into the 
house in the guise of a 
dressmaker’s assistant. 
Here we have enacted 
the most strongly dra- 
matic episode of the 
play. Phrase - makers 
call it the “supreme 
moment,” and tell us 
of Mrs. Fiske’s great 
“five minutes.” In a 
sense they speak cor- 
rectly, but the expres- 
sion, after all, should be 
of a comparative nat- 
ure. The detection of 
the intruding mother 
by the rascally father 








cence by an explanation 
which does not explain, 
and which only a stage 
hero, helpless in the 
hands of a playwright, 
could ~ possibly — believe, 
one again regrets a failure to rise to an occasion the 
justification of which the explanation merely serves 
to emphasize. 


& PART from this weakness, * Colorado” is melodra- 
A matic enough to please the most jaded appetite. 
It tells an exciting story of the mining camp, in 
which we find a great variety of the types supposed to 
thrive in such an atmosphere. There is the usual 
love-story between a sophisticated ingénue and a down- 
trodden youth with an unjust besmirchment upon his 
good name; there is a somewhat too farcical comedy 
element introduced by a kind-hearted old vulgarian and 
his wife and daughter, who emerge suddenly from 
poverty into enormous wealth, and who are at times 
genuinely funny, but not convincingly real; and, of 
course, the polished gambler and the wicked army of- 
ficer find ample play for their genius in the promotion 
of villainous enterprises. In interesting stage proper- 
ties ** Colorado ” is educational. We derive a fair idea of 
the workings of a mining shaft; the picturesque beau- 
ties of a miner's cottage are fully displayed, and a 
notably complete interior of a Western hotel office is 
a pictorial feature of the third act. It all seems 
very real, seenically, even to the ever - faithful pack- 
mules who stumble down the canvas mountain-path 
laden with ore without disturbing the illusion. 

The company is an excellent one, and such things 
as it is required to do it does well. Mr. Wilton 
Lackaye, it is true, is a trifle mournful throughout, 
and even in his moments of pleasure as Tom Doyle— 
which are few—his voice is so full of tears that one 
cannot find in him exactly the ideal hero. He is too 
solidly high-minded to have those dashing qualities 
which go with the stage heroes of modern times; and 
while, of course, it is noble in a man to bear the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune with stolid 
resignation, we should have liked Tom Doyle better 





A Scene from Thomas’s 


be sought by those who go to the theatre for diversion. 
Like all plays of its kind, it is morbid and depressing, 
and only those who are willing to have their heart- 
strings pulled awry, or who are able to enjoy an artis- 
tic achievement in spite of a distressing environment, 
should venture to see it. Mrs. Fiske apparently shares 
with other great actresses the notion that a deep-seat- 
ed sorrow is essential to the successful demonstration 
of genius. It rarely if ever happens that any element 
of happiness enters into the complications of the plays 
which these women present. Sarah Bernhardt, Miss 
Clara Morris, Mrs. Fiske—all of them devote their 
genius to the portrayal of emotions into which no 
glimmer of sunshine ever enters; and while, of course; 
they, each in her own way, do this sort of thing tran- 
scendently well, one cannot but regret the unproven ne- 
cessity which requires them so to limit the play of 
their talents. 

In “The Unwelcome Mrs. Hatch” there is no ray 
of humor. It is a solemn, soul-stirring tale of woe from 
start to finish. It outmultons Miss Multon, with 
which years ago Miss Morris used to send her au- 
diences into hysterics, and the eye that contemplates 
the unfolding of the plot without brimming over is 
either made of glass or is possessed by a soul that 
does not belong to the human species. To speak the 
precise truth about it, without wishing to revive in 
any way a controversy as to authorship, the play 
smacks more of Belasco than of Mrs. Harrison. We 
have usually looked for something good and sweet and 
wholesome from the pen of the gentlewoman who is 
known as the author of “ The Unwelcome Mrs. Hatch.” 
The morbid and limitless piling up of grief and woe 
upon the shoulders of an unoffending woman has not 
before this, so far as we are aware, seemed good to 
Mrs. Harrison to do; but now that she has done it, we 
are forced to admit that she outherods Herod, and 
shows no mercy. 


Play ‘**Colorado,” as presented at Wallack’s Theatre 


and his second wife gives 
the amplest scope to 
Mrs. Fiske’s abilities, 
and the five minutes re- 
ferred to are the greatest 
in the play, but only so because it is here that 
the zenith of art, interest, and passion is reached. 
The emotions of a misused wife and an outraged 
mother, the conflict of love for one woman and 
jealousy of another, the realization of the neces- 
sity for sparing the young life the knowledge of her 
father’s duplicity and her mother’s wrong—all these 
have to be depicted in a bewilderingly rapid succession 
of moods that is deeply stirring. The audience is 
stunned, and is all the more moved by the actuality 
which Mrs. Fiske’s genius makes all too real. 

The last act contains little to dispel the gloom of 
the first three. Mrs. Hatch dies in full view of the 
audience, under circumstances of comparative happi- 
ness. She might have been allowed to live without 
harming the play, but Mrs. Harrison has thought 
otherwise, and surrounded by loving friends, reunited 
to her much-beloved child, the Unwelcome Mrs. Hatch 
passes out of this vale of tears into the happier haven 
of rest; the audience wipe their eyes, and emerge into 
the lurid light of Sixth Avenue snuffling very much 
as if an epidemic of influenza had struck the city. 
They have sat for three hours and watched a woman 
buffeted by fate and baited by circumstance, until the 
thread of life breaks and a welcome death brings a 
hush over all. It is all so brutal, all so cold and heart- 
less, all so unnecessary, and all so vividly real, thanks 
to the perfect art of the star, that one goes home to 
bad dreams, and awakes next morning wondering if 
life is worth living after all. 

Mrs. Fiske is admirably supported by Messrs. Dod- 
son and Haines, and the work of Miss Annie Irish, 
as a young woman of a singularly winning person- 
ality, and of Mrs. Annie Ward Tiffany, as an old fam- 
ily servant, is worthy of special commendation. The 
staging is notably good, and the excellent musical pro- 
gramme indicates the thoroughness of Mrs. Fiske’s, 
efforts to make her playhouse attractive. 
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The Conveyance of Water across Country—Siphon of the Yakima Valley Canal 


Conveying Water in 


the West 


HE value of water and the care with 
| which it is used are constantly ap- 
parent in the arid sections of the 
Western States where the value of the 
land rests wholly on the possibility of 
securing water to make it productive 
through irrigation. Without water for 
this purpose it remains a desolate waste, 
or at best very indifferent pasture-land ; 
but when water is brought and properly 
applied it becomes a veritable garden-spot, 
producing rich and luxuriant crops and 
high-priced semi-tropical fruits, and fur- 
nishing homes for many, who subsist in 
comfort on the profits of their farms. 

The problem of getting the necessary 
water to the land which needs it, however, 
is often a serious one. Some stream must 
be found which has its souree high up 
among the mountain lakes or snows which 
will supply it during the rainless summer 


| season; 


| sired place. 


| tion taken from a recent report of the | 
United States Geological Survey shows | 





built, and the water carried sometimes 
many miles across rough and hilly coun- 


try before it can be delivered to the de- 
The accompanying illustra- 


one of these canals carrying water from 
a mountain stream. The picture is par- 
ticularly interesting also as it illustrates 
a new method of conducting water across 
a narrow valley. In order to carry the 
water over in the open canal or flume, 
which is seen on the left of the picture, 
it would be necessary to build a high and 
expensive trestle, or else run the canal a 
long distance to the head of the valley and 
then down along the other side, keeping it 
at nearly the same level. This would be 
expensive in either case, so another and 
comparatively new method is employed. 
A great wooden pipe is built, sometimes 
five feet or more in diameter, which,as the 
picture shows, is run directly from the 


| flume down one side of the valley and up 


the other, thus avoiding the long carry 


























Christmas in a German Garrison—Decorating 


the Coat of Arms with Holly 


from this stream canals must be ; around 


and the expensive trestle. The 
water rushes through this pipe under great 
pressure, but as the stout planks of red- 
wood of which it is made are bound 
with stout steel bands, it is securely held 
together, and will last for years of service. 

The particular pipe and flume shown in 
| the picture are part of a canal system near 
the Yakima Valley, in central Washington. 
In its course the canal reaches Cowiche 
Canyon at a high point known as Pict- 
ured Rocks, a curiously sculptured rock 
formation seen at the back of the view. 
Here it crosses the canyon in a _ large 
wooden pipe, which again becomes an open 
flume when it reaches the other side. The 
water which flows in the canal irrigates 
3000 acres of land,-which are situated six- 
teen miles away from the point where the 
water is first taken from the river. 

The picture also shows well the barren 
character of the country which is not 
irrigated, and a small portion of the valley 
around the school-house in the centre, 
which has just been put under cultiva- 
tion. 





ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mks, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 





Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 


—[Adz 


IN SUBSTITUTE FEEDING 
for infants, physicians agree that cow’s milk is the 
basis for all beginnings. What is required, then, is 
the best possible milk ‘product. BORDEN’S EAGLE 
BkaNp CONDENSED MILK is ides al, pure, sterile, and 
J 


guarded against contamination.—[ 4 
| 


TELEPHONE Service at your house will save many 
small annoyances. Kates in Manhattan from $48 a 
year. N.Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W.38th St. 
—[Adv.] 





Aways have a bottle or two of CooK’s IMPERIAL 
ExTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE in your ice-chest; then you 
will always be ready for callers.—[ Adz 


Dut care and doleful faces do not abide with the 
user of ABBOTT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters.— 
[Adv 
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The best 
muslin for pillow 
slips and shams. 


For sale by all leacting 3 | 

jobbers and_ retailers. 5 | 
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The best stomach regulator. 
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To Lay 
Your Hands 


on any clipping when you want 
it, slip it in the pockets of the 


PERFECT 
SCRAP BOOK 


NO PASTE. NO MUSS 
SELF-INDEXING 
Indispensable to all intellectual people. 
For One Dollar we will send you a 24-page 
(72 pockets) Perfect Scrap Book in sub 
stantial half-linen binding Try edition, 
204 pockets, half-morocco, $3.00; College 
edition (in colors of Yale, Harv 0% Pii - 
ton, and Cornell), 120 pock ts. half moro 
$2.00. A trial size porttolio, 18 
for 20 cents. All carriage prepaid 
free on request. Leading stationers 


THE PERFECT SCRAP BOOK CO. 
Dept. H W, 150 Nassau St., New Vork City 


We've a w ly for the 4 
ont poarpa il for 5 cent 
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Constable Ko, ; 


Women’s Neckwe: 


Chiffon and Crépe de Chine Jabots, 
Fur Trimmed French Ruffs and Muffs, 


| 
| Ostric -+h Feather Boas, 


Ruffs and Muffs 
| Real Duchesse, Round Point 
| Appliqué Scarves, 
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Berthas and Barbes, Imported French Stocks, 
| Real Irish Hand Crochet and Embroidered le 
| Collars. 
| Handkerchiets. 
| Gloves 
| Broaidoveuy Ko i9th st. 
NEW YORK. 
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a year’s subscription to 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
| GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
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Sohmer Building, ?"ly Saleen 
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None better in mixed drinks. 
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A Clean Topping of the Liverpool Jump 
Intercollegiate Cross-Country Running 


Sports 


Notable 


ROSS-COUNTRY running in the vicinity 
of New York was fully up to the standard 
this fall. Most important of numerous 
contests, from a national point of view, 
wes the intercollegiate match, in which 
Yale, Pennsylvania, Cornell, and Prince- 

ton finished in order named, with Columbia unplaced, 
her team not al! finishing. The run was held over the 
steeple-chase course at Morris Park race-track. The 
total distance was 614 miles, and included 44 jumps. 
As. the latter were made for horses, the course was one 
of the stiffest that could have been selected. Twenty- 
eight men started, and all finished except three. As 
was expected, Yale proved the winner, and that rather 
easily. Her score was 22, the men and their relative 
positions at the finish being: Franchot, 1; Teel, 5; 
Stevens, 7; Waldron, 9. Pennsylvania’s score was 31, 
as follows: Bowen, 2; Baillie, 6; Russell, 10; Standon, 
13. Cornell was close to Pennsylvania with 35, the 
men being: Trott, 4; Pollard, 8; White, 11; Smith, 
12. Prineeton’s score of 67 was made up by R. E. 
Williams, 3; Cochrane, 20; R. A. Williams, 21; Spencer- 
brand, 23. D. W. Franchot, the Yale man, who fin- 
ished first. was next to Bowen by 19 seconds in last 
year’s run. This year he negotiated the course in 34 
minutes 20 seconds, which has only been excelled twice 
since the inception of the annual contest—John Cregan, 
Princeton, doing 34 minutes 5 2-5 seconds in 1899, 
and “* Aleck ” Grant, Pennsylvania, making 34 minutes 
17 seconds last year. Bowen, who was second to 
Franchot, made a plucky finish, and was only beaten 
by a dozen yards, running Franchot hard after the 
last jump was cleared. This is the first time Yale 
has won the cross-country run. Cornell was_ suc- 
cessful in the initial contest in 1899 with a score of 
24. The Ithacans, also, were first last year, with a 
score of 26, Yale and the Quakers tying at 28. 


ARVARD’S acceptance of the invitation to join 
H the Intercollegiate Hockey League will add 

greatly toe the interest in the coming games, 
the first of which is scheduled to be played on January 
15, and the last March 6. All the contests will 
take place at the St. Nicholas Rink, New York. The 
members of the league this winter besides Harvard 
are Yale, Princeton, Columbia, and Brown. Penn- 
sVlvania was expected 
to play, but the Quakers 
were unfortunate in the 


of 


this country. The Victoria hockey team of Montreal, 
it is announced, will visit New York during the holi- 
days, and will meet a strong All New York aggrega- 
tion. With the advent of the hockey season many 
Canadian players immigrate to the United States, 
and become members of clubs in various parts of the 
country. The Canadian A. A. U., which has been look- 

















Hockey on Stilts—A Bad Fall 


ing up this matter, will keep close watch on some of 
the offenders, and there is a strong probability that 
before the season is ended numerous hockey-players 
will be blacklisted from all amateur sports in Canada. 


fitting close to a stirring season. Like Harvard, 
the Navy had been most carefully coached and 
prepared for the final struggle, and although the sail- 


Ti West Point-Annapolis football game was a 


Franchot, Yale (the winner), and Bowen, Pennsylvania, in the Run Home 


the Week 


ors did not win, they imitated Harvard in furnishing 
a great surprise to their opponents and the followers 
of foottall all over the country. In fact, leaving the 
peerless Daly out of consideration, it is perhaps a 
question if the Navy did not outplay the Army. Daly 
proved the truth of the statement credited to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt a day or so previous to the game, that 
“he is a wonder,’ and must certainly be given the 
premier position among the quarter-backs of 1901, and 
may even lay claim to being the best football-player 
of the year, irrespective of position. Certainly no one 
play this season has approached in execution and 
brilliancy the run of nearly a hundred yards that he 
made for a touch-down against the Navy. 


bitter controversy that has been stirred up over 

the resignation of Coach Woodruff of Pennsyl- 
vania, the reported straining of relations between Yale 
and Harvard, arising probably over the Glass and 
Cutts ineligibility decisions, and the effort to prevent 
future games between the Army and the Navy. The 
last seems the most ridiculous of the lot. The oppo- 
sition to these annual contests, if any real opposition 
there be. appears to have emanated from Representa- 
tive Wachter. of Maryland, who is reported to have 
said he would introduce a bill in Congress preventing 
them. The learned Congressman bases his contention 
upon the opinion that a cadet injured in a football 
game should not draw a pension from the government 
for sueh injuries. This is absurd on the face. No 
cadet can draw a pension even if injured in actual 
warfare, and therefore the chances of the tax-payers 
of the United States being called upon to pay for a 
.football-player’s injuries are slim indeed. Mr. Wacht- 
er’s bill will, if introduced, hardly be considered seri- 
ously. Not only is the President heartily in favor 
of these annual matches, but Secretary Long, Adju- 
tant-General Corbin, and other members of the cabi- 
net are said to be strenuously opposed to discontinu- 
ing the contests. So strong is the sentiment in favor 
of the annual struggle that better arguments than 
Mr. Wachter’s will have to be advanced to cause any 
change in the present situation. Secretary Long in 
particular has been outspoken. He very properly says 
that the game encourages spirit, pluck, and friendly 
rivalry between the two 
academies. In the con- 
tests between West Point 


Soni of the after-math of the football season is the 





destruction by fire of 
their rink, and efforts 
to arrange a_ practice- 


ground by flooding 
Franklin Field seem 
doubtful. Harvard has 


always been near the 
front in ice hockey and 
polo, and will be a 
strong competitor. Yale 
has this year demon- 
strated, in her game 
with the St. Nicholas 
Club team, that she will 
be an important factor 
and the other teams are 
showing well in practice. 
In Greater New York the 
Amateur Hockey League, 
composed of the Cres 
cent A. C., the New 
York A. C., the St. 
Nicholas Club, and the 
Hockey Club of New 
York, has also arranged 
a two months’ schedule. 
The Creseents are the 
present champions. Chi- 
cago, Boston, Pittsburg, 
and other cities are 
showing increased inter- 
est in this fascinating 
and exciting game, and 








and Annapolis the last 
two years there have 
been no_ discourtesies, 
and, on the other hand, 
abundant evidence of the 
great good feeling that 
exists between them. No 
finer exhibition of a gen- 
erous, manly, and sports- 
manlike spirit has ever 
been given than at the 
close of the recent game 
on Franklin Field. Tri- 
umphant in their  vic- 
tery, yet considerate of 
their defeated opponents, 
the Army boys, while 
celebrating in most joy- 
ous style, did not forget 
to cheer heartily and 
earnestly the Navy play- 
ers, and make a _ place 
for them on the same 
field where their own 
festivities were being 
held. This remarkable 
scene took place at the 
close of the game and on 
the very spot where a 
few minutes before the 
two elevens had been en- 
gaged in a_ desperate 
struggle. The spectacle 








all prospects seem to fa- 
vor the best season the 
sport has ever known in 


Adjutant-Genera! Corvin 





Secretary Root Mrs. Root Mrs. Roosevelt 


Distinguished Spectators at the West Point-Annapolis Football Game 


of victor and vanquished 
cheering each other and 
fraternizing in the most 
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friendly way, without a trace of bitter- 
ness or jealousy, will long be remembered. 
Certainly none of the vast throng of spec- 
tators who witnessed the remarkable scene 
will for one moment wish to see it made 
impossible in the future. 


iard-player is apparently as great 

as ever. In the world’s champion- 
ship tournament in New York, the 
“Wizard” defeated George Slosson, his 
old rival in more than fifty tournaments 
and matches, and a field of four of the 
best experts in the world. Besides Slosson, 
these included Louis Barutel, of France; 
Ora C. Morningstar, of Indiana; Leonard 
Howison, the Canadian; and George Sut- 
ton, who is from Schaefer’s own city, 
Chicago, Slosson being the only New- 
Yorker in the tourney. Schaefer’s victory 
was clean-cut, he winning all five of his 
games with the other players, losing none. 
His last two matches were played the 
same day, Morningstar and Slosson being 
the men defeated. The game was 18-inch 
balk-line, one shot in. The most sensa- 
tional contest of the tournament, and in 
some respects the best, was the final game 


Ji SCHAEFER’S skill as a bill- 


between Slosson and Schaefer. In the 
forty-sixth inning the _ score stood: 
Schaefer, 267; Slosson, 313. Schaefer 


then made a run of 68, the largest in the 
tournament. This put him in the lead, 
and he foilowed with runs of 32, 13, and 
20, winning the game by 400 to Slosson’s 
355. Slosson and Barutel each won three 
games out of five, and tied for second 
place. Sutton won two out of five, and 
Morningstar and Howison each took one 
out of five. The averages were, on the 
whole, rather low. George Sutton carried 
off the honors in this respect with 
13 23-29, made in his match with Slosson. 
Schaefer was next with 12 16-32 in the 
game against Barutel, but in the last 
game with Slosson the Wizard’s avezage 
was only 8 8-49. Compared with former 
championship matches and with practice 
before the tournament, none of the play- 
ers exhibited as high form as was ex- 
pected. This is a striking illustration of 
the effect that the strain of an exciting 
and critical contest has upon a player. 
Schaefer, the winner, in his best game 
only averaged about one-half the figures 
he had made before the tournament, and 
his high run of 68 was 60 points below 
a record he made a few days earlier. The 
other contestants were, however, affected 
in the same way, otherwise Schaefer could 
not have won. 


decided to keep the annual regatta 

open to foreigners, and although 
this action has been applauded by the ma- 
jority of Englishmen, there are some who 
are dissatisfied. The English sporting pa- 
pers have had their say, and in most in- 
stances acquiesced in the decision of the 
stewards. Nevertheless, there is an un- 
dercurrent of dissatisfaction, mostly based 
on the self-evident proposition that Eng- 
lish oarsmen have got to bestir them- 
selves if they expect to retain the rowing 
championship of the world. The principal 
complaint appears to be that the. Ameri- 
cans visit England for the express purpose 
of taking part in one leading race and 
winning that. In order to be in the very 
best possible condition and to enhance 
their chances of capturing the event in 
which they participate, it is charged, and 
not denied, that the Americans hold aloof 
from other races, and send their men to 
the starting-line fresh and strong for the 
trying contest that invariably ensues. On 
the other hand, the Englishmen claim 
that their rowing-men are out more for 
the sport than for the trophies; that they 
take part in several different contests dur- 
ing Henley week, and that the crew which 
appears to defend the honor of England 
at the oar, either from lack of suitable 
training or previous gruelling races, may 
not be at its best. 


A tei the Henley stewards have 


state of affairs lies whoHy in the 

ranks of the English rowing - men. 
Certainly the presence of an American 
crew is a great attraction at the Henley 
regatta. The prospect of an international 
contest lends a spice and an interest that 
nothing else would do. The English are 
famous for their achievements at the 
oar, and it is absurd to say that in all 
England men cannot be found who are 
willing and able to give the time for 
training éxclusively for the contest with 
the Americans and other foreign crews. 


[ would seem that the remedy for this 


HIS talk of the Henley regatta be- 
I ing a sort of family reunion in 
which foreign oarsmen are unwel- 
come is not exactly in line with the great 
reputation of British athletes, who are 
usually ready to meet any nation on earth 
in any kind of a contest. There is small 
likelihood of the sturdy British public 
backing up any movement to keep out 
foreigners, and it is believed that the Hen- 
ley stewards were shrewdly observant of 
this sentiment when they refused to sanc- 
tion the motion to debar American oars- 
men, 
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In these days of a multiplicity of brands, it is refreshing to 
turn to an old friend like the “Club Cocktails,” and know that 
here is one which does not have to be taken on faith. 


experience hz 
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hold words all over the country. Ask at any hotel, club-house, 
cafe, or fancy grocer which is the best, and the answer every 


deserved popularity is that they are made entirely by actual 
weight and measurement, from the best quality of liquors, and 


all of the same uniform high grade, and all worthy of a place in 
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Friend Like An Old Friend. 
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ave made “Club Cocktails” the perfect blend of 
hey are, and years of use have made them house- 


the “Club Cocktails.” ‘The secret of their well- 


iths before being bottled, thus insuring a perfect 


» Cocktails ” are made in seven varieties: Manhattan, 
n0uth, Holland Gin, York, Tom Gin, and Whiskey, 
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were used exclusively at the Pan-American Exposition because 
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Exposition-Making 


ITH the Buffalo Exposition just 
closed, the Charleston Winter Ex 
position open, and the St. Louis 


Exposition well under way to weleome the 
crowds next summer, it is reasonable to 
venture the suggestion that exposition- 
making has become one of the new pro- 
fessions which promise to produce rathei 
revolutionary effects in the near future in 
certain lines of business and commerce. 
Already there are several other cities 
making preparations to carry on the work 
after St. Louis finishes her big show, and 
there is every reason to believe that annual 
expositions will soon become a common 
feature of our national life just as the 
county fair has always been a regular at- 
traction of the rural districts. It is the 
same desire to gather together the prod- 
ucts of man’s labor for exhibition that in- 
fluences the two. Presumably they pay, 
too, even though there may be a big deficit 
when the gates close. The trade‘ and ad- 
vertising advantages which an exposition 
brings to the city seem to offset any tem 
porary loss from gate receipts. Otherwise 
the disastrous experiences of one would 
tend to dampen the ardor of other cities 
in arranging a national show 

As Buffalo sought to find new attrae- 
tions never before dreamed of, so the man- 
agers of the Charleston Winter Exposition 
promise unique novelties to please and 
astonish visitors to her semi-tropie home, 
and the St. Louis exhibitors claim they 
have features in store that will put all 
other previous shows in the shade. In- 
deed, the first principles of exposition- 
making seem to be to find some novelty 
which will appeal to the curiosity of the 
crowd and draw thousands to the place. 
The striking out of the Midway—which 
Mr. Dooley claims is all there is to an ex- 
position—would be to remove the very 
vitals of the show. But if the Midway 
novelties are essential to the success of 
modern expositions, it is no condemna- 
tion of their usefulness any more than 
the horse-racing and prize pumpkins 
at the fall county fairs constitute the 
chief attractions to the majority. People 
like to see the abnormal and wonderful, 
and they are willing to pay their money 
to gratify this instinct, provided there is, 
like the sugar-coated pill, something back 
of it to do them good. It is pleasant to 
think that we get profit while enjoying 
ourselves. 

The educational advantages of a modern 
exposition are enormous. This fact can- 
not be overestimated in studying this new 
phase of our national development. They 
are to the country just what the county 
fair is to the more restricted rural settle- 
ments. The products and achievements of 
the whole country are thus put on exhi- 
bition, and every one can see what his 
neighbors have been doing in the way of 
commerce, manufacturing, and agriculture. 
We read of the immense progress of our 
manufacturing, but no man can _ fully 
grasp the subject without some object- 
lesson. ‘The modern exposition provides 
this important concrete illustration of 
America’s discoveries and improvements. 
While we enjoy the pleasures of the Mid- 
way, we assimilate a knowledge of the 
country’s resources and man’s ability in 
converting them into useful articles, 

The present popularity of expositions is 
educating a class of exposition-hunters 
who make it a point to visit each one 
as religiously as another goes to church. 
Their knowledge of the comparative merits 
of the successive shows is consequently so 
great that they represent the critical 
audience which the managers must cater 
to. It is becoming a part of the pro- 
fessional duty of the exposition-makers 
to keep in touch with this increasing army 
of visitors, and an elaborate system of 
sending out invitations to thousands of 
them is being introduced. 

Probably the director-in-chief of the St. 
Louis Exposition represents the highest 
type of professional exhibition-maker, and 
his enthusiasm in this field entitles him 
to more than superficial consideration. 
Exposition-making has become to him an 
art and science, and his varied experience 
enables him to plan the big show with less 
expense and trouble than would be the 
case with others not so familiar with the 
subject. Frederick J. V. Skiff believes that 
the special field of work he has adopted 
will in time become as generally a recog- 
nized professional work as the manage- 
ment of a large trust or stock company 
or even a-travelling circus. He received 
wide experience in exposition-making at 
the World’s Columbian Fair, when he 
acted as Assistant Director-General, and 
Chief of the Department of Mines and 
Mining. Then he served as the director 
of American exhibits at the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1900, and now, as director-in- 
chief of the St. Louis Exposition, he will 
have the opportunity to show his abilities 
in exposition-making without much oppo- 
sition or limitation. There will be placed 
at his disposal one of the finest and most 
extensive sites for a big show in the world, 
and funds almost unlimited will be fur- 
nished for making the attractions superior 
to anything yet devised to draw crowds. 
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Harper’s 


| “The Auctioneer” 


(See Coiored Supplement) 


IKE almost every actor who has 
LL sce a deep impression on the 
American public, David Warfield 
sprang from that cradle of our native 
drama, the variety stage. Beginning in 
San Francisco nearly a dozen years ago, 
he drifted across the continent, playing 
in one city after another, now in a farce- 
comedy or “review” and again as a va- 


and all the while on the 


riety specialist, 
Idea which should make 


lookout for the 
him famous. 

For in the profession of theatricals it 
is the Idea that counts above everything 
else. And to the artist who knows how 
to make the most of it, a single one may 
become us precious as was the discovery 
of the sound-waves to the inventor Edi- 
son. Moreover, the real reason why so 
many of our best artists come from the 
variety stage is because the legitimate 
actor must wait for the dramatist to fur- 
nish him with his Idea, while the va- 
riety performer may search for his own, 
and having found it, put it to immediate 
use. 

During the first part of his professional 





life, young Warfield played old Irish 
women and young” swells, burlesqued 
Sarah Bernhardt, and made a pantomimic 


hit in the part of a young butcher-boy too 
shy to speak. All this time he was on the 





lookout for fresh material for character 
work, and possessing the spirit of an | 
ertist rather than that of an imitator, he 
looked in the right place and found what 
he was looking for. 
Now the art of the 
that of letters, is overcrowded with 
simian imitators who make a_ living 
by stealing the work and brains of their 


stage, as well as 
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| his charity to the suffering, and the strong 


| tween the Jews and the Irish which is one 


betters and palming them off as_ their 
own on an unsuspecting public. Our 
literature is positively overladen with 
characters which have not been drawn 
from real life, but from other books, 
while the stage is almost swamped with 
lay-figures which are nothing but spirit- 
imitations of the studies that some 
fakir lias made years ago from the work 
of a genuine creator. And while the 
apostles of this simian school of the ap- 
plied arts are busy with their meretricious 
work, the world moves on and_ leaves 
them and what they call their “ character 
studies’ far behind. The great tide of 
foreign immigration brings in new human 
types, while those of an elder day are ; 
either driven out or else altered beyond 
recognition by the constantly changing 


less 














conditions of modern life. They would 
be completely forgotten, these dead and 


gone characters, were it not for the foster- 
ing care with which they are preserved on 
the stage and in the pages of our litera- 
ture. | 
So it happened that at the time when 
Warfield was looking for fresh material, 
the oniy Jew known to our stage was the 
offensive and wholly artificial one with 
the long black beard, greasy ringlets, and 
huge nose, which had been handed down 
through countless generations of imita- | 
tors. If such a creature ever existed in | 
the flesh one may be sure that Warfield 
never encountered him in the course of his 
trips about the city in quest of material. 
The Jew whom he did find was the 
Russian exile, one of the myriad host that 
has come crowding into this country since 
the beginning of the great exodus from 
Russia. He and his fellows have taken 
complete possession of a quarter of the 
town that was once as distinctly Ameri- 
can as a portion of the Ninth Ward is 
still. Here they have set up their altars 
in hundreds of little synagogues, and here 
in the huge playhouses that they have 
appropriated to their exclusive use they 
live over again in biblical and modern 
Russian dramas the tragic history of 
their race. Vessels of beaten brass and 
copper are on their tables; their tea is 
drawn from a charcoal - heated samovar. 
Their speech is a corruption of the tongue 
that was heard on Mount Sinai, ‘saying: 
‘I am the Lord thy God, which have 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
out of the house of bondage.” 
It was in the person of a typical exile 
of this sort that Warfield may be said 
to have met his artistic fate. And having 





found him, he proceeded to study his 
characteristics in the spirit of a true 
artist, seeking knowledge at the very 
fountain- head of his Idea, where the 


stream rushed out strong and pure, and 
not dabbling in it decades below, where 
the tide is sluggish and the water defiled 
by the generations of imitators who have 
wallowed in it. He learned to know the 
Jew as he is and not as the variety stage 
and the comic papers have made him. He 
noted his clannishness, his industry, his 
patience under adversity, the shrewd de- 
ceits which he regards as legitimate trade, 


“wife and child. 
affiliation be- 


bind him to 
that close 


which 
even noted 


ties 
He 





of the racial anomalies of New York life. 


Weekly 


And all that he learned of Jewish traits 


of the Hester Street auctioneer, thanks to 
an art that is: both delicate and convine- 
ing, and which, now that he is working 
under the hand of Belasco, is certain to 
improve and broaden with time. Coquelin 
recognized the artistic value of this char- 
acter when he saw it in a less serious and 
dignified form at Weber & Fields’, and 
predicted for the actor the success which 
he is now enjoying. 

Much as one admires Warfield’s per- 
sonation, it causes a positive shudder to 
think of the hordes of imitators that will 
follow in his footsteps. In a few years the 
Jew of to-day will have passed out of 
existence, and his children, who are now 
learning English and absorbing American 
ideas, will discard the customs and lan- 
guage of their forefathers and do business 
on Broadway. There will be no more 
Yiddish spoken on the East Side—unless 
by virtue of a new exodus—no more smok- 
ing samovars nor vessels of beaten copper 
and brass. 

Nevertheless, the prediction may be made 
that when Macaulay’s New-Zealander ar- 
rives in New York, he will find plenty of 
variety actors reproducing the Warfield 
Jew of the first year of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 
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Harper’s for J anuary | | 
HE January number of HARPER’S 
| MaGAZzINE is, if anything, even 
more beautiful than the remarkable 
Christmas issue. 

The leading feature of the number is 
the first instalment of Mark Twain’s new 
novelette, “A Double - barrelled Detective 
Story.” In this tale Mr. Clemens again 


surprises us by going into an entirely 
new field. The tale is a remarkable one, 


in which there promise to be both humor 
and dramatic interest. It is illustrated 
by Lucius Hitchcock. 

The chief artistic feature of the num- 
ber is ‘“ North-folk Legends of the Sea,” 
with eleven pages of illustrations and 
decorations in color by Howard Pyle. 
These pictures are reproduced from paint- 
ings made by Mr. Pyle especially for the 
MAGAZINE, and are strikingly beautiful 
in their wealth of color and weird ima- 
ginative power. Other features which 
have been selected for color illustration 
are Charles H. Caffin’s article on “ Pic- 
tures at the Metropolitan Museum,” 
which is accompanied by a large number 
of reproductions of many of “the most 


| notable pictures in the collection, printed 


in a delicate brown tint, and Sydney 
Brooks’s delightful article on “ London 
and New York,” with tinted pictures by 
H. 8S. Watson. 

There are six short stories in the Jan- 


uary MAGAZINE—an uncommonly varied 
and interesting collection. Among the 


authors are E. S. Martin, Octave Thanet, 
Josephine Dodge Daskam, Arthur Ruhl, 
Margaret Sutton Briscoe, and J. M. For- 
man. 

Travel is represented by Arthur Colton’s 
article on ‘“ Clunie,” a picturesque cor- 
ner of Scotland; science by Professor 
Newcomb’s paper on “The Fairyland of 
Geometry ” and Dr. Henry Smith Will- 
iams’s article on “ Experiments in Low 
Temperature.” Harlan Ingersoll Smith 
writes of “The Great American Pyra- 
mid,” Henry T. Finck of “ The Evolution 
of Girlhood,” and there are an uncom- 
mon number of delightful essays and 
poems. -In all, the January MAGAZINE 
contains twenty-eight separate contribu- 
tions, exclusive of the departments. 





| address Dr. Shoop, Box 
| go2, Racine, Wis. 
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| he is able to reproduce in his personation | 








You Write a 
Postal to Get Well P 


END me no money, but simply write 
me a postal if you are not well. 
2ay when you get well. 

_I will send you a book that tells how a 
lifetime of study has enabled me _ to 
strengthen the inside nerves. Those are 
the nerves that operate the stomach, kid- 
neys, heart, womanly organism, etc, 
Weakness of these organs means weak- 
ness of those nerves. Nerve strength 
alone makes any organ do its duty. 

I will send you, too, an order on your 
nearest druggist for six bottles of Dr, 
Shoop’s Restorative. Use it for a month, 
and if it succeeds pay him $5.50 for it. If 
not, I will pay him myself. 

No matter how difficult your case; no 
matter what you have tried. If my book 
shows you that your trouble is nerve weak- 
ness—and most sickness is—I will warrant 
my Restorative to cure you. 

I fail sometimes, but not often. My rec- 
ords show that 39 out of 40 who get those 
six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I have 
learned that most people are honest with 
a physician who cures them. That is all I 
ask. If I fail, I don’t expect a penny from 
you. 

Mine is the only way to restore vital 
nerve power. Other treatments bring but 
fleeting results at best. If you want to be 
well, let me send you an order for the medi- 
cine. Ifit cures, pay $5.50. I leave the de- 
cision to you. 

Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia, 
Book No. 2 on the Heart, 
Book No. 3 on the Kidneys, 
Book No, 4 for Women, 


Book No. 5 for Men, 
Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured-by one or two 
bottles. At all druggists. 


Simply _ state which | 


book you’ want, and | 











1877 FOR 24 YEARS 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


CER 


Without the use of the knife. As a result 























THE BERKSHIRE mG Sanatorium 


me the largest and most elegantly appointed private 
ames on in the world for the treatment of a special class of 
diseases, and has no rivals 
All physicians are cordially invit 
Upon receipt of a description of any c 
we will mail, pre 1 





S$ Our guests. 

of Cancer or Tumor 

OST V 
R r pub lished on 

this special subject, and will give you an opinic mas to what can 

be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 

to former patients. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 




























You hold Good Cards when you play with 
Bicycle 
Playing 
Cards 


No other 25c. card is so 
durable and satisfactory. 
Sold by dealers from Greenland to Australia. 
Gold Medal, Buffalo, 1901. 
Grand Prix, Paris, 1goo. 
Highest Award, Chicago, 1893. 
A 120- page Hoyle mailed for six flap ends 
from Bicycle boxes, or five 2-cent stamps. 
The U.S. dai Card Co., Dept. 28 Cincinnati, Ohio. 














Learn a Language 


by Phonograph ‘yénr 


We furnish a $20.00 Edison Phonograph with re- 
cords of the professoi s voice, giving correct accent, 
Recitation by phonograph. Specially written I. C. 8. 
Instruction Papers simplify reading and writing. 

ach, German and Spanish courses. Circular 
free. International Correspondence Schools, 
Bex 1159, Scranton, Pa. 








Every Home Needs 


The Gem Ironing Machine. 


Why? Because it makes ironing- 
/ easy, does 10 hours’ work in 1 hour, an 
costs 144 cents per hour to heat by gas 
or ga asoline. Does fine work without 
worry. Your money bi ack if not satis- 
factory. Sent FREE Illustrated 
booklet,‘ “Modem Methods in Ironing.” 
Valuable suggestions. Write to-dey. 
DOMESTIC MANGLE CO., Box “A,” 
Racine det., Wis. 
cemars 
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The World of Finance 


HE ability to eliminate the inessen- 

{ tial is one of the most valuable fac- 

ulties. It is especially so in the 
financial world, where it simplifies the 
task of determining the relative impor- 
tance of contemporary events. It is not 
difficult to foretell the course of the stock- 
market, indeed, it is impossible not to 
give the correct prognosis, if only the diag- 
nosis of the situation be correct. The 
future becomes a mathematical certainty 
when once the truth of the present is as- 
certained. Temperament, environment, the 
point of view, all make different people 
place a different value on what are known 
in the vernacular of Wall Street as stock- 
market factors. The conditions are there. 
It is in the correct reading of them, in the 
determination of their real import, that 
men disagree. It is what makes bulls 
and bears, which means buyers and sellers, 
which means fluctuations, which means 
stock-markets, which means a livelihood to 
a great many thousands and wealth to a 
few dozen men. 

Especially perplexing has been the 
course of the stock-market of late. To the 
prudent this very perplexity on the part 
of so many impartial observers has been 
in the nature of a danger signal, The 
general public has, moreover, refused to 
interest itself in stock speculation. Pools 
and large individual speculators resorted 
to more or less familiar tactics, prices 
were marked up, rumors galore were 
placed in circulation, but the invited public 
declined the invitation. Was it a sign 
that the public, having grown wise, recog- 
nized that the time was unpropitious for 
bull operations? More likely it was that 
the public was still not in the mood to 
speculate extensively, and that, moreover, 
the “invitations ” of the recent manipu- 
lators did not ring true. The bull manip- 
ulation was not convincing, because the 
manipulators’ efforts were not sustained. 
It is on record that the public has been in- 
duced to again and again buy stocks at un- 
propitious times, but never on an occa- 
sion when the manipulators started from 
such a high level. However, market con- 
ditions, which at best had made the wis- 
dom of bull operations doubtful, gave no- 
tice in no uncertain voice that such ma- 
nipulation must ‘cease. And it ceased. 

Amalgamated Copper, as was to be ex- 
pected, continued to influence the rest of 
the market “sympathetically.” At first, 
when the stock rose other stocks followed; 
when it fell, the entire market dropped. 
This influence on other stocks gradually 
became weaker, because, in the first place, 
the urgent liquidation in Amalgamated 
shares appeared to have run its course; 
and, secondly, money-market possibilities 
became distinctly discouraging to the ad- 
vocates of higher prices. The general 
public ceased to interest itself acutely in 
the fluctuations of Amalgamated Copper 
in the stock-market, and even the profes- 
sional traders, who will buy and sell any 
stock, good, bad, or worse, trusting in their 
agility to escape punishment, found it im- 
possible to avoid losing money in so erratic 
a security. Interest, of course, did not 
disappear altogether. It could scarcely 
be expected to, when the stockholders num- 
ber thousands, and the break of over $60 
per share in six months has meant enor- 
mous losses to them. But the mystery 
surrounding the stock and, indeed, the 
copper trade was not lifted. Alleged ex- 
planations were forth-coming, each less 
reliable than the others. The rumors of 
an “understanding” among the leading 
producers at home and abroad failed of 
confirmation, while the innumerable “ in- 
terviews ” with himself and the “ state- 
ments” of a Boston speculator had but 
one merit: that of showing how crude 
the work of an expert in self-advertising 
can be in New England, and still pass 
muster with small speculators and in- 
vestors who, it is said, listen to such vaga- 
ries with seriousness. In the mean time, 
and because all the circumstances leading 
to the break ‘in the stock have not been 
made clear, the action of the directors in 
regard to the dividend becomes of the ut- 
most importance. If the rate should re- 
main unchanged it will make the Street 
and the stockholders more suspicious than 
ever. Should it be necessary again to re- 
duce the rate, it is to be hoped that some 
illuminating announcement of an official 
character will be forth-coming. It is re- 
membered, however, that at the last. divi- 
dend meeting, when the dividend was 
changed from the accustomed “114 per 
cent. quarterly and 1% of 1 per cent. 
extra,” the directors utterly disregarded 
the popular clamor for an explanation. 

The decline in Amalgamated Copper 
stock has entailed enormous losses to 
thousands of people who can ill afford 
them. The theoretical depreciation in the 
value of the total capital stock since last 
June has been $100,000,000 in round num- 
bers. This does not mean that reekless 
stock-gamblers have been caught napping, 
but that small investors, attracted by the 
8 per cent. dividends, put. their little all 
into the stock and have suffered. The 
outlook was rosy encugh a few months 
ago, to judge from the statements of close 





GALLON DEMIJOHN 


Ae han tiet 


GLENFESK 


\) 
¢ . ow 
Tod 


SHIPPED 
glasses - PLAIN PACKAGE 


THE DONOGHUE IMPORTING CO, 


ROCHESTER .W.Y 


Glenfesk Rye Whiskey 


is one of the very purest and best products that 
can be found on the market to-day. ve have 
made a specialty of this brand for years, and have 
never heard of a consumer who has not been de- 
lighted with its smooth, elegant taste, and excel- 
lent qualities. It is a pure whiskey, a good whis- 
key, and always reliable. Sent in plain package 
(express paid), one gallon of this excellent whis- 
key, a splendid woven cane demijohn, and two 
cut glasses, as above picture, on receipt of $3. 
We have been established in Rochester for many 
pease. Our reference is every banking house and 

usiness man in this city. Send direct to us, 
with name and address plainly written. 


DONOGHUE IMPORTING CO. Dept. H, 
237-239-241 Main St., East, Rochester, N. Y. 


.two demijohns; by freight, prepaid. 











Manhattan Theatre’ | 


MRS FISKE 


and her company in 
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Orders beyond the Middle and Western States must be for 
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| Financial 
DEAL IN 


Redmond, ) sigh Grade 
| Kerr & Co. ( Investment 


BANKERS, Securities 


41 WALL ST.,N. Y. 


List of current offerings sent on application. 
Transact a general banking business. 

Dividends and 
interest Act as Fiscal 
Agents fer and negotiate and issue loans of rail 
Securi- 


Receive deposits subject to draft. 
collected and _ remitted. 
roads, street railways, gas companies, etc. 
Members of 





| ties bought and sold on commission. 
| New York Stock Exchange. 


Issue Travellers’ 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
available throughout the world. 








| Philadelphia: GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 
Letters . sold, Cable Transfers 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 
eposit. 
| 
HASKINS & SELLS 


Chicago: 304 THE ROOKERY. 
noe Bills of Exchange bought 
of [dame pee eee So 
Credit. Cheques. onulaan a 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
| BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 

Certified Public Accountants 

30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


THE UNWELCOME MRS. HATCH 204 Dearborn Street 30 Coleman Street 


An Everyday Drama by Mrs. BURTON HARRISON 


Chicago, Ill, ndon, E. C. 





Diamonds 
Watches %: 
Silverware 


Always the Most 
Appropriate 
| Holiday Presents 











Also a superb selection of Gold and Silver Match 
Boxes, Cigarette Cases, Cigar Cases, Whiskey Flasks, 


and other specialties for gentlemen. 


We have one of 


the largest and finest assortments in our Jine in New 


York City. 


Special attention given to mail orders. 





Established Half a Century ! 











MRS. T. LYNCH, conic NewYork crry 
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PUDDING 


by 
John 


Kendrick 
Bangs 


New humorous stories by the 
author of the “ House-Boat”’ 
Most attractively 
‘and illustrated. 


Series. 


bound 


$1 15 net 
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» friends of the controlling interests. The 


entire trouble appears to lie in the fact 
that a trade policy was adopted which has 
not been successful. In fact, it has ag 
gravated the situation. That the man 
agement of the Amalgamated Copper Com 
pany should have made a mistake is not a 
criminal offence. All men make mistakes 
—great financiers, great generals, great 
merchants, great statesmen, great pugil 
The regrettable feature was the lack 


ists. 


| of frankness in acknowledging the mis 





take, and, of course, the lack of all knowl 
edge on the part vf the stockholders as to 
the company’s business, earnings,and othe 
details absolutely necessary in estimating 
the value of the property. Wall Street 
to-day cordially indorses President Roose 
velt’s views, expressed in his message to 
Congress, that publicity will do more to 
correct abuses by “ trusts” and “ consoli 
dations” than any amount of ill-con 
sidered, unpractical legislation. The Amal 
gamated “mystery” being as great a 
mystery at this writing as it was weeks 
ago, no suggestion of value can be made 
to its stockholders. But it does not seem 
.wise to sell out the stock after a 70-point 
decline. It is more than natural to ex- 
pect that since the directors are men who 
must value ,highly their reputations for 
honesty and sagacity, they will take mea 
sures to make the stock sooner or later be 
of much more value than it is to-day to 
those who were induced to buy it by di 
rect advice, or, indirectly, by the attrac 
tion which those very directors’ names 
had with investors throughout the coun- 
try rather than with mere stock-gamblers. 
The developments of the money-market 
put an end to the hopes of higher stock 
prices before the end of the year. The 
cash rate rose to 10 per cent. on the Stock 
Exchange. It is to be borne in mind that 
many commission-houses which ordinarily 
provide for their needs by means of time 
funds, have lately been borrowers of 
money on call exclusively, which was duly 
reflected in the demand. The local banks ‘ 
lost steadily to the Sub-Treasury, not only 
for the payment of import duties, but on 
currency transfers to interior points, con- 
trary to'the expectations of those who 
thought that the return movement of 
money to this centre had definitely set in 
some weeks ago. The active speculation 
in grain and in cotton now going on in 
the West and in the South probably led 
to this new development in the situation. 
Some relief will be afforded by the renew- 
ed heavy purchases of bonds by the Trea- 
sury, and also the anticipation of govern- 
ment interest, amounting to more than 


$3,000,000. It remains to be seen how far 
this, together with the contraction in 


loans, should there be any, will offset the 
losses in cash sustained by the banks, to 
which reference has been made, as well 
as the stringency normal at this time of 
the year for January disbursements, ete. 
Attention has been called by those whose 
minds run to comparisons to the possi- 
bility of a sharp break in prices similar 
to that which occurred in December of 
1899. Pools at that time endeavored to 
stimulate speculation in certain stocks 
by marking up prices. The same was 
noted this month. The money-market then 
and now had. many points of similarity. 
We were exporting gold, and the Treasury 
was taking money from the banks; the 
surplus reserves of the banks had been 
greatly reduced, and the loans were very 
heavy. The public, apparently, was not 
in the market, so that the slump, 
when it came, was called a “rich man’s 
panic.” To be sure, it was the “ Indus- 
trials” which were inflated beyond all 
reason. But on the other hand railroad 
stocks are almost twice as high at this 
writing as they were two years ago, and 
if pools were unable to find a market for 
their Industrial shares then, pools to-day 
are unable to dispose of. their railroad 
stocks. The heavy gold exports in De- 
cember, 1899, forced the banks to curtail 
credits suddenly, which need not be feared 
this year. But there is enough in the 
comparison to make prudence advisable. 
Nothing is lost by being prepared for a 
slump, even if the slump should fail to 
arrive. . 


A Spade a Spade 


LD STRAIGHT-TALK the Minne- 
O sota Indians called their friend 

Bishop Whipple, and there is at 
least one English lord who joins in that 
term of praise and endearment. During 
one of the bishop’s visits in England he 
was accompanied to the railway station 
by the heir of an aristocratic house. Dis- 
covering that his servant had neglected 
to bring some of the bishop’s luggage, the 
young man swore at him jong and violent- 
ly. Turning, he encountered the bishop’s 
eyes, and said, half shamefacedly, that he 
believed in calling a spade a spade. 

“ Really?” commented the elder man, 
quietly. “«T should have supposed you 
would call it a damned old shovel!” 

No sermon could have struck home like 
the irony. That very day the young lord 





wrote the bishop a letter of apology, and 
promised solemnly never to swear again. 
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THE TWO DROMIOS 





Harper's 





Weekly 
Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s Allf 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 


Baltimore, Md. 








A Pleasing Holiday Gift 
A GOERZ 


Trieder Binocular 


for Theatre and Field will sure- 
ly prove an acceptable present. 
Slightly higher in price but then 
you know you have the Best. 


Compact. Durable. 


Light in weight, finely finished 
and of unique design, with great 
magnification and field power 

_ they stand unequalled. ‘ 














No. 20. $46.00 


Made in FOUR SIZES and sold by all dealers. Catalogue free from your Optician, or 


C. P. GODERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 


52 E. UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





Main Factory: Berlin-Friedenau, Germany. 








WINTER CRUISES 








oe West Indies Spanish Main-Mexico. 
ga wr te 





TER CRUISES 


TO THE 


WEST INDIES 


By the Specially Constructed, 
Magnificent, New, Twin-Screw 
Cruising’ Steamer, 


Priazessia Victoria Luise 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Leaving New York 

Jan. 4,1902 Feb. 8, 1902 

These cruises offer unparalleled 
opportunities to. visit—under the 
most favorable au ~ pow and upon 
a ~ soe gd <atase and perfectly 
equipped steamship—the new pos 
sessions of the U. 8. in the WESt 
INDIES, the neighboring islands, 
the SPANISH MAIN, and MEXICO. 


For further information, rates, 
etc., apply to Dept. 21 of the 
35-37 Broadway, New York. 
70 State St, Boston. 106 North 


TWO —S 
GRAND win: \ #3 











HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
roadway, St. Louis. 


LINE 


ITINERARY 





FIRST CRUISE from New 
York to San Juan (PortoRico); 
St. Thomas; St. Pierre (Mar- 
big Port of Spain and La 
Brea (Trinidad) ; a Guayra; 
Puerto Cabello (Venezuela) ; 
Curacao; Kingston Gemaics) 
Santiago and Havana (Cuba); 
Charleston, 8S. C.,and return 
to New York. A total dis- 
cameos of é: 320 m 


T IPS TO CARA 
VALENCIA, VENEZUELA. 


SECOND CRUISE from New 
York to San Juan (Porto hico); 
peasage City (Santo Domingo) ; 

ngeen U7 (. es Santiago 
de Cuba; Vera Cruz (Mexico); 
Havana (Cuba) ; Charleston, S. 
C., and return to New Yerk. 
A aay mg of 5, od 


mniles, ng 28 da . 
WITH SIDE’ TH PTO MEX. 
ICO CITY. Rates from #175 
up 


159 Randolph St,, Chicago. 
francisco. 





40: California St., San 














30% Tb SEASASS 4 




















Winter in 
California 








YW), Sunshine, flowers and fruits, 
Wy and outdoor diversions in a 
Wie Y, semi-tropic climate. 
— Sumptuous resort hotels, 
‘ with all luxuries of metro- 
politan life. 
he California Limited, 
every day, Chicago to L os 
j Angeles and San Francisco. 
| Best train for best travelers, 
SISTA A] 
qu] Santa Fe 
cal Gen. Pass. Office, A. T. & 8. F. R’y, 
Chicago. 
——— 
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PART I. MARK TWAIN’S NEW NOVELETTE 
**A Double-Barrelled Detective Story” 


















2 Pages in Colors 
and Tints 


The color illustrations in the Janu- 
ary MAGAZINE are different from any- 
thing yet attempted. There are eleven 
pages in full colors, by Howard Pyle, 
which in richness and accuracy of re- 
production are hitherto unequalled, and 


7 Complete Short 
Stories 


The short stories of the number are 









varied in character, but, again, of un- 






varied interest. Among the authors 
are: E. S. Martin, Octave Thanet, 
Margaret Sutton Briscoe, Josephine 
Dodge Daskam, Arthur Ruhl, and J. 
M. Forman. 
















thirteen more pages in colors and tints. 


TWENTY-EIGHT SEPARATE 
CONTRIBUTIONS IN THIS NUMBER 















‘END in your subscription to begin With this number, 
and we will send you the beautiful Christmas number 
FREE, in order that you may have the volume complete. 
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“If it is not now, itis to come.” Sure. 
Here or hereafter every aspiration will be 
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tea'ized. Be certain of a few here through 
a policy in the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Best Line to Cincinnati and St. Louis—New York Central. 














